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THE BEST OF PEGGY LEE— VOLUME | 

Lover; Apples, peaches and cherries; That’s what a woman is for; 

| don’t know enough about you; Where can | go without you; He’s a tramp; 
Mr. Wonderful; Love me or leave me; I’ve got you under my skin; Black coffee; 
They can’t take that away from me; The Siamese cat song LAT 8355 


THE BEST OF PEGGY LEE—VOLUME II 

Baubles, bangles and beads; |’m glad there is you; | didn’t know what time it was; 
Guess I'll go back home; Never mind; Swing low sweet chariot; Sans souci; 

Love letters; He needs me; My heart belongs to daddy; 

Just one of those things; Sorry baby, you let my love get cold LAT 8356 
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Britain these past few weeks became 
a kind of haven for American vocalists. 
Although most of them were of the 
glamorous variety, we did hang out the 
welcome sign to two men, namely Bing 
Crosby and a blues man from Chicago, 
Jimmy Cotton. Bing didn’t sing, not in 
public that is, but Cotton joined the 
Chris Barber Band for a short tour. The 
pretty ones were seen on our T.V. 
screens. Eydie Gorme, Frances Faye, and 
Jo Stafford all made our Sundays more 
spectacular, whilst Anita O’Day and 
Peggy Lee were to be seen in the flesh, 
as it were. 

Now Miss Peggy Lee, ever since I 
listened some while back to her LP Black 
Coffee, has always struck me as being 
something very special in jazz singers. 
Maybe she hasn’t had as much publicity 
as some of the coloured girls, but I have 
always considered her up amongst the 
top ones for genuine aptitude. Like the 
greatest of all jazz singers—I refer of 
course to Billie Holiday—Peggy has the 
ability to improvise in such a distinctly 
musical manner that she becomes as 
much a part of jazz as any of the in- 
strumentalists accompanying her. Play- 
ing the night spots as she does, her 
programme is of necessity a varied one, 
ranging from the ultra-sophisticated bal- 
lad to forthright swingers and husky- 
toned blues. But it doesn’t matter what 
she sings, for even her “pop” perform- 
ances show her deep feeling for jazz, a 
feeling displayed in her every movement 
and in every cadence of that warm- 
toned voice. 

Like all great singers, Peggy Lee is 
also something of an actress. An adept 
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at really putting a song over to the best 
advantage, she changes her personality 
to suit her material. The roguish glance, 
the quizzical. lift of the eyebrow, the 
gamin grin, the snapping finger on the 
off-beat, all are used to punctuate and 
emphasise the point. She also has an 
unusual ability to pace her songs to the 
best advantage, whilst her timing is well 
nigh perfect. I hope some day she will 
make an album of blues. Her Goin’ 
Fishin’ for which she wrote the lyrics at 
Duke’s request, is a real swinging blues 
and the high spot of her programme as 
I heard it. 

A word here for the really excellent 
accompanying band led by Jack Nathan, 
with particular reference to the trumpet 
playing of Stan Roderick. Miss Lee’s 
book is not an easy one, but when such 
a great authority as John Hammond 
praises the Nathan Orchestra as being 
one of the best accompanying bands he 
has ever heard, then you know they did 
a good job. Her own small group led 
by Victor Feldman also did splendidly, 
although I must admit I found Stan 
Levey’s drumming rather too forceful. 

What a pity it was that Peggy Lee 
couldn’t have performed at Beaulieu, or 
somewhere where the jazz public could 
really have had a chance to hear her. 
She would have had a terrific success. 

As it was, Beaulieu did us quite nicely 
with Miss Anita O’Day and blues singer 
Jimmy Cotton. Miss O’Day is a happy 
singer of charm and distinction. Al- 
though obviously short of rehearsal with 
the Johnny Dankworth band, she gave 
a most assured performance, which was 
much to the liking of the large crowd. 
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Strangely enough, Jimmy Cotton, al- 
though he worked himself and the Chris 
Barber band really hard, didn’t receive 
half the applause that should have been 
his due. A great hearted performer, 
whose earthy blues and wailing harm- 
onica solos should have stirred the 
crowd, he somehow seemed to leave 
them cold. And yet on the same after- 
noon programme the crowd clapped hys- 
terically a bass solo which contained 
more wrong notes than right ones! 

A final word on this final Beaulieu. 
It is a pity it has to disappear, for it 
improved with every year. The produc- 
tion this year was expert, much of the 
music was exceedingly interesting, and 
the crowds inside the Palace grounds 
as well behaved as one could wish. 
Yet it has to be admitted that the charm 
of old world England, as exemplified by 
Beaulieu, and the weirdies of our modern 
age just don’t go together—it was in- 
congruous to mix them in the first place. 

Let us leave Beaulieu with a merry 
memory, A smart station wagon parked 
itself beneath my bedroom window dur- 
ing the afternoon and from it emerged 
two neatly dressed couples. Opening the 
back of the car the couples disappeared, 
first the girls, then the men, to issue forth 
again in a short while clad in the weird- 
est collection of clobber one can imagine. 
Bowler hats, sacking tied around with 
string, all complete down to filthy down- 
at-heel shoes and black, undarned stock- 
ings. 

But of course it is known the whole 
world over that a true Britisher always 
manages to dress for the occasion, and 
damn the inconvenience. 
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THE LIVING LEGENDS OF 
NEW ORLEANS 


Across from my hotel window Story- 
ville is now a sprawling mass of concrete 
offices, gasoline stations and truck depots, 
fronted by a skyscraper owned by the 
Texaco organisation. Congo Square, 
Mahogany Hall, the old wharfs and the 
tintype dancehalls have gone forever. 
In Chicago, too, almost every jazz land- 
mark has vanished in a new rebuilding 
plan which has wiped away Lincoln 
Gardens and the South Side night spots. 

Jazz history is quickly losing its land- 
marks as the slum areas which once 
housed its growth are being torn down 
to make way for modern flats and new 
social projects. Nothing is being pre- 
served in a country which still fails to 
realise its own heritage. This failure is 
partly due to the American national 
scramble to make a fast buck and mainly 
to the vicious racial strife and prejudice 
which straddles most of the continent 
like a raw cancer. 

Here in the so-called “Cradle of Jazz” 
few of the native New Orleanians are 
concerned with their own culture. Those 
that are seem to regard it as a purely 
white music. One cab driver said to me 
today, “So you’re looking for jazz, are 
you? Well it started right here, you 
know. There’s some stuff you'll like 
around Bourbon—Al Hirt at the Pier 
600, Pete Fountain and Mike Lala— 
that’s what you’re after, ain’t it?” 

When I pointed out, quite mildly, that 
it wasn’t the white commercial Dixieland 
I was really after but the coloured music 
he just snorted and said, “That nigger 
music ain’t no good—they mess around 
with the tune too much and it all sounds 

Yet he was quite learned by the 
standards I have grown to accept here. 
Most natives boast about the lace-lat- 
ticed windows and the historic French 
buildings and streets around the French 
Quarter, or point with civic pride to the 
huge new hospital and the city hall. Thev 
refer to the 24 mile-long bridge over 
Lake Ponchatrain and the sweeping con- 
crete fly-overs which take traffic away 
from the main part of the city. Negro 
jazz means as much to them as it does 
to the average citizen of Bow or Batter- 

Jim Crow, which has grown far more 
vehement since the Federal intervention 
in Southern scholastic segregation, has 
stifled the music which Louis Armstrong. 
King Oliver, Kid Ory and Freddie Kep- 
pard carried Northwards with them. The 
law enforces a strict and even vicious 
non-fraternization policy backed by the 
threat of jail and sometimes police 
brutality. 

Here in New Orleans the great musical 
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pioneers still left are treated as animals 
rather than humans—only the lure of 
such money as they have to spend allows 
them into the stores and shops. As one 
leftist American satirist put it recently, 
they are alright so long as they stand. 
Sitting or lying down with the white race 
is strictly out of the question. There are 
bars, clubs, nightspots and restaurants 
for whites only and Negroes are only 
allowed to play, cook, wash or serve in 
them. In the Paddock Bar along Bour- 
bon Street I found Joe Robichaux play- 
ing the piano during an intermission. 
When he had finished I was not allowed 
to buy him a drink (unless he took it 
into the kitchen to drink by himself), 
nor could we go and eat together any- 
where. 

Disobedience of these inhuman State 
laws involves everyone in trouble and 
the police, blue shirted with guns 
sprouting from their black belts and long 
wooden night-sticks at the ready, will 
quickly manhandle the offenders and the 
management of the place and hustle 
them to jail. 

The Southern white man has a twist- 
ed, illogical view about all this. He 
sincerely believes that he alone knows 
the Negro and how to treat him. Many 
have said to me, “You've got to know 
the Negro. Down here we look after 
him and keep him happy, and he knows 
we do. All the trouble has been caused 
by Yankee commies.” 

But the Southern Negro, even those 
who elect to act an Uncle Tom role 
with the expected shuffle, rolling eye- 
balls and exaggerated accent, feel very 
different about the situation. They resent 
their second-class status, despise the “po’ 
white trash” who spearhead the pre- 
judice against them and vainly believe 
in various politicians who appear to 
favour their cause. 

And this is the environment, the back- 
ground against which good Negro New 
Orleans jazz has slowly but surely strang- 
led. Bill Russell, who still lives along 
St. Peter Street in the French Quarter 
and works on his Ford Foundation jazz 
project at the Tulane University in the 
suburbs, did invaluable work in redis- 
covering coloured musicians who had 
been lost in this jungle of race hate. 
But since the early ’fifties he has left 
most of this work to others and has 
become disillusioned by many who have 
tried to profit financially and often il- 
legally by his efforts. 

Dick Allen, a friendly and tubby 
man who knows everybody and almost 
everything about the jazz scene in New 
Orleans, now works with Bill at Tulane, 
cataloguing and recording interviews for 
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a comprehensive jazz library of the city’ 
jazz activity since Congo Square. 

Since 1951 only spasmodic efforts haye 
been made to record the old New 0. 
leans art of music making. The death of 
Bunk Johnson was followed by a mild 
commercial success by the George 
Lewis band which was eventually broken 
by band changes due to the passing away 
of men like Elmer Talbert, Baby Dodd; 
and Lawrence Marrero. There were cer. 
tain reissues and a serious if 
attempt at a New Orleans anthology by 
Sam Charters. The best work Charters 
did can be heard in one of his “Music 
of New Orleans” albums called “Music 
of the Dance Halls” in which examples 
of the jazz artistry of musicians like 
Billie and De De Pierce, Kid Clayton, 
Emile Barnes and others were included. 

Early in 1961 the Riverside label de- 
cided to make some genuine New Or 
leans recordings and employed groups 
of veterans like Sweet Emma Barret, 
Percy and Willie Humphrey, Emanuel 
Sayles and Cié Frazier in what amounted 
to hastily arranged jam sessions. In aé- 
dition the bands headed by Jim Robinson 
and Peter Bocage were used, and the 
results, as far as I have been able to 
hear, are varied and not always success 
ful. 

When I arrived in New Orleans to- 
wards the end of June a new and healthy 
revival had been in operation for about 
one month and this incorporated both 
live sessions which offered paid work to 
forgotten and impoverished musicians, 
and recording dates on the Icon label 
produced by Grayson Mills from Cali- 
fornia. Until then most recording opera- 
tors like Charters and the Riverside 
team really believed that the remaining 
New Orleans pioneers could be number- 
ed on the fingers of two hands. 

Today no fewer than 75 oldtimers 
have been brought back into the reviva- 
list limelight and some of these have 
already rejoined the Musicians Union 
and are hoping once more for jobs. 
Another latent 125 are known and wil 
slowly be brought back to an active 
participation in the new jazz scene in 
St. Peters Street, just off Bourbon and 
exactly opposite Bill Russell’s new aé- 
dress. A leaf-strewn, shady patio and 
part of an art gallery owned by Larty 
Borenstein is the nightly scene 
for unforgettable, inspiring music by 4 
series of bands led by George Lewis. 
Kid Howard, Punch Miller, Emile 
Barnes, George “Kid Sheik” Colar, Kid 
Thomas, Jim Robinson, Polo Barnes and 
many others. 
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club since I have been here in Crescent 
City and the quality of most of the. jazz 
presented by these old men is incredibly 
high. Every night has been a magic, 
live recreation of Bill Russell’s Ameri- 
can Music sessions, even to the benign, 
white-fringed head of Russell himself 
bowing appreciatively in the background. 

This is a living legend, a proof of the 
virility of this great music. The names 
of the men playing are themselves like 
a yellow chapter of jazz history. The 
first session I heard was by John Casi- 
mir’s Young Tuxedo Dance Band with 
Casimir playing beautifully on both Eb 
and Bb clarinet, trombonist Bill Mat- 
thews, trumpeter Andrew Anderson, 
John Smith at the piano, Homer Eugene 
on banjo, Wilbert Tillman sousaphone 
and Alfred Williams on drums. The 
organisers of this co-operative jazz club 
refuse to make a charge but, instead, 
hand round a kitty for the musicians. 
The Union insists that the amount paid 
to the bands be the nominal Union scale 
and when the kitty falls below this the 
hard core of supporters make up the 
deficit out of their own pockets each 
night. 

The club has paid police protection 
against local complaints and interference 
and also enjoys the blessing of the Musi- 
cians Union, and Grayson Mills is ex- 
tremely hopeful for the future. Neverthe- 
less, with no seating accommodation and 
no refreshments of any kind available, 
only the keenest enthusiasts will squat on 
the dirty floorboards or stand around the 
white-washed walls, and there are nights 
when the kitty is well below the re- 
quired level. 

The best session so far luckily occur- 
red the second night we were in New Or- 
leans, and this had been filmed by a local 
television company earlier in the even- 
ing. George “Kid Sheik” Colar, one of 
Crescent City’s greatest veteran jazz 
trumpeters, fronted a distinguished group 
with George Lewis playing at his best, 
a brilliant and grievously under-rated 
trombonist named Eddie Summers, Har- 
rison Verret on banjo, Slow Drag 
Pavageau on string bass, Creole pianist, 
Louis Gallaud and Barney Bigard’s 
brother Alex on drums. Bigard, together 
with Cié Frazier, is undoubtedly the best 
New Orleans percussionist living today. 

The third night featured Avery “Kid” 
Howard, now happily back to his best 
form, with Jim Robinson and Emile 
Barnes in the front line. Homer Eugene 
was on banjo with Alfred Williams on 
drums and a famous oldtimer, Louis 
James from the Louis Dumaine Jazzola 
Eight, played a powerful, pounding bass. 

These sessions take place every week 
from Wednesday until Sunday and 
future bands include Punch Miller’s, 
“Kid” Thomas, Kid Clayton and many 
others. Meanwhile Grayson Mills’ label 

(continued on page 40) 
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Yes indeed! Things are swinging! 


It’s 
PEGGY LEE 


on record! 


Latin ala Lee!” 


firondway Hite with an Afro-Cuban heat 


ALL AGLOW AGAIN 


includes: Fever; You deserve 
Manana; My man 
= T1366 (Mono only) 


LATIN A LA LEE! 


includes: Heart; 
I am in love; 
I could have danced all night; 
The party’s over; 
I enjoy being a girl 
T1290 (Mono) 
$T1290 (Stereo) 


PRETTY EYES 


includes: As you desire me; 
It could happen to you; I remember you; 
Too close for comfort 
T1401 (Mond) $T1401 (Stereo) 


I LIKE MEN! 


includes: I love to love; 
Bill; So in love; 
It’s so nice to have a man 
around the house; 
Oh Johnny, Oh Johnny, Oh! 


T1131 (Mono) 
$T1131 (Stereo) 
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RUSHING ON RECORD 


by FRANK DUTTON 


“Let me have men about me that are fat; Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights.” 


Jimmy Rushing is a fat man. Fat in 
physique, as any of his photographs will 
show, but more importantly having the 
fat man’s traditional joie-de-vivre and 
telaxed outlook. Jimmy, one feels, would 
have suited Julius Caesar superbly, ex- 
cept that he would more probably have 
been out balling rather than “asleep o’ 
nights”. 

Until the release of his first Vanguard 
tecord Rushing was held in low regard 
by most of the critics in this country. 
At the time when his records with Basie 
were being issued here the revival was 
at its height and Basie’s music was con- 
sequently undervalued. Rushing, if he 
was considered at all, was felt to lack 
the depth and feeling of the classic blues 
singers and to have a rather monotonous 
voice. The Vanguards appeared just when 
the revival of interest in mainstream 


jazz had led to increased understanding 
of the Kansas City style, and hit the 
British jazz world at least with sledge- 
hammer force, thus adding Rushing to 
the considerable roster of jazzmen who 
should bless the name of John Ham- 
mond. 


Rushing’s subsequent visits to this 
country proved conclusively that he is 
one of the great personalities of jazz. 
Who, having seen it, will soon forget 
the spectacle of Jimmy bounding on- 
stage exuding vitality (allied to highly 
skilled stage-craft) to add 50 per cent 
extra swing to the already excellent 
Lyttelton band? We will long treasure 
the memory of Rushing’s roaring “St. 
Louis Blues” on which he would rock 
back on his heels and yell for the final 
three choruses just “Goin’ to St. Louis” 
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with a fierce Lyttelton-powered storm 
brewing behind him. 

Fortunately for all blues lovers, both 
Vanguard and Columbia have, in the 
last three or four years, given Mr. 
Rushing plenty ef space to stretch out 
on L.P’s. Columbia have featured him 
on two sets with a grafted-on story line 
doing standard-length tracks with groups 
led by Buck Clayton (which can’t be 
bad); while Vanguard tended towards a 
more informal approach with extended 
interpretations backed by small groups 
of varying personnel but constant suit- 
ability. We believe that the following 
survey of the five L.P’s under Rushing’s 
own name may be of assistance to those 
wishing to add some Rushing to their 
collections, but who are not in the posi- 
tion of being able to hear all th2 
material. 
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Rushing (vocals) with Pat Jenkins (tpt); Buddy 

Tate (tenor); Ben Richardson (alto, clit.); 

Henderson Chambers (tmb); Sam Price (pno); 
Walter Page (bass); Jo Jones (drums) 

How Long Blues; Boogie Woogie; How You Want 

Your Lovin’ Done; Goin’ To Chicago; | Want A 

Little Girl; Leave Me; Sent For You Yesterday 
“JIMMY RUSHING SINGS THE BLUES” 

Vanguard PPT 12002 

Sammy Price was a fine choice to lead 
the band on this session. He is one of 
the most downright blues pianists alive, 
and while his music is, in a sense, com- 
pletely unoriginal, almost stereotyped, he 
communicates with the sympathetic lis- 
tener very forcibly by means of his un- 
compromising conviction and sincerity. 
The other two-thirds of the rhythm 
section are their usual superbly pro- 
fessional, competent and swinging selves. 

The two “unknowns” from Tate’s 
unsung but assuredly excellent band, Pat 
Jenkins and Ben Richardson, impress us 
as being very dependable performers of 
whom more might well be heard on 
record. Here they prove themselves to 
be discreet blues accompanists, match- 
ing the singer’s mood without trying to 
steal his limelight. 

Henderson Chambers, known from his 
records with Sy Oliver and Buck Clayton 
to be a formidable technician with a 
happy gift for endowing contemporary 
phrasing with unaccustomed warmth, 
plays here in a simpler, more direct 
style, as befits the occasion. 

Buddy Tate, who appears on all but 
one of the records considered, is a tower 
of strength throughout. He has the happy 
knack of establishing his authority from 
the first note of his solos, has an ap- 
parently unlimited flow of ideas, and 
swings mightily at all times. Tate belongs 
unashamedly to the Hawkins school of 
tenors, and in this chosen field of opera- 
tion he need bow only to Hawk himself 
and Ben Webster. 

Of all the records Rushing has made. 
we feel that this one, while perhaps not 
the most attractive overall, is the greatest 
personal triumph for the singer. As has 
been remarked elsewhere the band is 
subordinated to Jimmy to a large extent, 
and he sets a sombre blues mood at the 
outset with “How Long Blues” (dedicated 
to Hot Lips Page) and this is sustained 
threughout the whole set, five out of 
the seven pieces being slow. To be sure, 
Rushing demonstrates his versatility by 
recreating the booting swing of his old 
favourite “Boogie Woogie” and gives a 
sentimental rendering of “I Want A Little 
Girl”; but a genuinely blue spirit is in 
evidence elsewhere, particularly on 
“How Long” and “How You Want Your 
Lovin’ Done?” All in all, perhaps be- 
cause the session was overshadowed by 
thoughts of the recently dead Oran Page 
(who was well known to nearly all the 
participants), this is a truly moving re- 
cord, Jimmy singing as though both voice 
and heart would break. 


Rushing (vocals) with Emmett Berry (tpt); 
Buddy Tate (tenor); Rudy Powell (alto, cit); 
Lawrence Brown (tmb); Pete Johnson (pno); 


Walter Page (bass); Freddie Greene (guit); Jo 
Jones (drums) 


See See Rider; It’s Hard To Laugh Or Smile; | 


Every Day; Good Morning Blues; Take Me Back 
Baby; Rock and Roll 
“JIMMY RUSHING SHOWCASE” 
Vanguard PPT 12016 


Same session and personnel 
Evenin’; Don’t Cry, Baby 
“LITTLE JIMMY” 
Vanguard EPP 14003 
(Also recorded at this session—but not 
released in this country—was “Roll ’Em 
Pete.’’) 


Vanguard have been a little unkind to 
us over this session, having put out what 
was originally a 12inch LP (in the States) 
as a 10inch LP and an EP, thereby losing 
“Roll "Em Pete”. 

Pete himself, the celebrated Johnson 
of that ilk, here makes a welcome return 
to the recording studios—if there is a 
better man than Price for this assign- 
ment it is he, being the equal of Price for 
blues feeling and his superior collect io 
and therefore expressiveness. Once again 
Jones and the late, sadly missed and sin- 
cerely lamented, Page are on hand, this 
time reinforced by the incisive guitar 
of their old stable-mate Freddie Greene. 

Emmett Berry makes his first appear- 
ance here, and is his usual capable self. 
Berry is at home in almost any surround- 
ings; he has made records verging on 
the traditional, bordering on the modern. 
big band sessions, small jam group sets 
and blues dates, and while always re- 
cognisably Berry, he infallibly turns in 
high-class work of uniform suitability. 
Lacking the inspiration of a Clayton or 
the striking tone of an Edison, he has 
a peculiarly infectious, bounding swing 
that is all his own, and generally de- 
velops his solos beautifully to a point 
of extreme tension, from which he will 
engineer a graceful exit. This sense of 
form shows up particularly well on blues 
sessions such as this, where the content 
of his work is almost traditional in its 
simplicity, though strictly mainstream in 
its polish. 

Lawrence Brown is often in the wars 
on account of his floridity and senti- 
mentality. We wonder if this is not partly 
a hangover from the time when Duke 
Ellington imported him to increase the 
emotional range of what was then al- 
most a uniformly fierce brass section. 
The arrival of Brown was regarded by 
the Duke’s followers as a sign of that 
fall from grace which they incorrectly 
prognosticate every time a change of 
personnel occurs in the Ellington orch- 
estra. An aura of disapproval has tended 
to cling about Brown ever since, aided 
by the fact that whatever propensities 
Lawrence possessed towards playing a 
fiercer type of jazz were subordinated to 
the prior claims of Tricky Sam. 

It must be admitted that Brown’s tone 
is unusually florid for a jazz trombonist, 
but if the listener can get accustomed 
to this (and unlike some recent efforts 
in the trombone field the tone, if florid, 
does show signs of being connected with 
a human being) there is little amiss 
with the content of his solos. In ac- 
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companying Rushing one migh‘ say tha 
the tendency towards sentimentalify 
which Brown displays is an actual 
since Rushing also is sentimental in fig 
approach to the blues singer’s art. 

The only weak link in this group™ 
Rudy Powell, who is not up to the high 
standard of the other accompanists, Ag 
we have read recently that in commog 
with many other worthy musiciags 
Powell has been finding regular wor 
hard to come by, his shortcomings ag 
probably due to lack of regular practiggs 
and he is, of course, in very fast comp 
any here. 


Although this record won the 19§f 


Jazz Journal Christmas critics’ poll yea 


do not feel that it is such a tour-de-forg 
for Rushing as was the first album. The 
singer is rather less heavily featured here 
and never really attains the depth of 
feeling of which he is capable. You get 
for your money, fine blues and jag 
singing, backed by a first-rate maine 
stream style band. It is just that the 
earlier set, despite an inferior line-up on 


paper, has that indefinable spark thal 


makes a blues performance great. 


Rushing (vocals) with Emmett 
Buddy Tate (tenor); Vic Dickenson (tmb}j 
Clarence Johnson (pno); Roy Gaines (gtr 
Marlowe Morris (organ); Aaron Bell (bass); jg 
Jones (drums) 
Dinah; Oh Love; Sometimes 1 Think | De; 
Pennies From Heaven; My Friend Mr. Blues; 
If This Ain’t The Blues; | Can’t Understand; Take 
Me With You, Baby 
“IF THIS AIN’T THE BLUES” 
Vanguard PPL 11008 

This third Rushing Vanguard session 
is the most controversial, due to the 
presence of organist Marlowe Morris. 
Stanley Dance and Humph have both 
judged it the noblest of the three re- 
cords, whilst other sound judges known 
to us refuse to give it house-room. The 
more conservative jazz lovers (in a non- 
political sense), among whom the hard 
core of blues fans are to be found, are 
notoriously cagey as regards “new” in- 
struments, and rightly so, where they 
are employed for mere novelty value. 
as is regrettably often the case. Morris 
however, employs his instrument to such 
telling effect, especially on slower num- 
bers, that its use is more than justified. 
Doubters are referred to “My Friend Mr. 
Blues”, where the rolling, apocalyptic 
swing generated by the organ and 4 
loosely powerful Jo Jones should banish 
all thoughts of Mr. MacPherson. 


Aaron Bell, while lacking the towering 
authority of Page, is as sound a bassist 
as could be found outside the top flights: 
and Clarence Johnson, although his 
function is largely usurped by Mortis, 
performs capably when opportunity 
offers. 


Happily, Vic Dickenson is sufficiently 
well known nowadays as to need n0 
praise here. Enough to say that he en- 
ploys his simplest, most direct style, most 
of his solos consisting of direct, forceful 
riffs, blown with admirable skill and 
timing. 


Berry (tpt); 
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The final musician deserves a fairly 
lengthy paragraph, as his presence is 
ignificant in pointing out the essential 
link between the timeless riff style called 
Kansas City jazz and the folk roots of 
the music. Roy Gaines is a figure from 
the R&B field. We do not know what his 
singing is like, but his guitar playing 
is in the primitive country style of a 
Muddy Waters or John Lee Hooker. 
Now although Rushing is often, and 
tightly, called a sophisticated singer, this 
gloss is so thin that Gaines’ raw, exciting 
playing fits both singer and band to 
perfection. Since all genuine descent 
fom Negro folk music is so often being 
timed by New Orleans supporters, we 
invite them to try to imagine the folky 
Gaines playing with George Lewis, 
which we respectfully submit would not 
work out half as well as does his union 
with these ex-Basie men. 

To sum up, if on the first record 
Rushing subordinated the band, and on 
the second was subordinated to it, we 
have here a perfect balance between the 
two. Not all the tunes are equally suc- 
cessful, and the session has its fair share 
of rough edges left showing, but it has 
is compensating moments of exaltation 
when Rushing and band really howl the 
blues with one powerful accord—plus 
one instrumental number, the title track, 
which contains some of the most pas- 
sionately down-to-earth blues playing of 
tecent years. 


New Orleans; Tricks Aint Walkin’ No More; 
Baby Won’t You Please Come Home 


‘RUSH’ with DICKY WELLS and GENE RAMEY in London 


Rushing (vocals, piano on ‘‘Tricks’’) with 
Clayton (tpt); Parenti (clit); Dickenson (tmb); 
Cliff Jackson (pno); Page (bass) Singleton 
(drums) ‘‘Tricks’’ only: Rushing (voc, pno); Page 
(bass); Jo Jones (drs). 

Piney Brown Blues; Taint Nobody’s Biz-ness; I’m 
Gonna Move To The Outskirts Of Town 
As above, except Buddy Tate (tenor) replaces 
Parenti, Jo Jones (drs) replaces Singleton 
Careless Love; Doctor Blues; Rosetta 
Clayton, Royal (tpts); Dickenson (tmb); Hilton 
Jefferson (alto); Tate (tenor); Danny Banks 
(bar); Hank Jones (pno); Milt Hinton (bass); 
Skeeter Best (gtr); Jo Jones (drs) 
Lullaby Of Broadway; Old Fashioned Love; Some 

Of 


These Days 
Clayton, Butterfield, Ed Lewis (tpts); Urbie 
Green, Dicky Wells (tmbs); Jefferson, Rudy 


Powell (altos); Budd Johnson (ten) Dave McRae 
(bar); Hank Jones (pno); Steve Jordan (gtr); 
Hinton (bass); Jo Jones (drs) 

“THE JAZZ ODYSSEY OF JAMES RUSHING Esq’’ 
Philips BBL 7166 
The two Philips sets are more formal 
in presentation, and while this leads to 
a loss of the blues feeling so prevalent 
on the Vanguard albums, it nevertheless 
serves to remind us that Jimmy is a fine 
entertainer as well as a great blues 
singer, and incidentally that jazz, for the 
greater part of its life, has been closely 
associated with the entertainment in- 
dustry (as Dizzy Gillespie well knows). 
The Odyssey tries to parallel Rush- 
ing’s career with that of jazz, each set 
of three tunes being labelled “New Or- 
leans”, “Kansas City”, “Chicago” and 
“New York”. It therefore opens with a 
rather unsatisfactory “traditional” treat- 
ment of “New Orleans” and “Baby”. Vic 
Dickenson, in particular, has often been 
squeezed into the Dixie mantle, which 
he dons nowadays with ill-concealed im- 
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Standish 


patience (see “Ballu. The Jack” on 
Vanguard’s. “Bucklin’ the Blues” for a 
more than usually forthright expression 
of his opinion on this subject); and while 
he and Buck play impeccably they lack 
the essential conviction—as well as aug- 
ment the George Lewis band with 
Frank Foster and tell it to produce life- 
like impressions of two Basie standards. 
However, the New Orleans men used are 
genuine traditionalists and not poseurs; 
Parenti was always one of our favourite 
white N.O. clarinettists, and Zutty, des- 
pite the contrary claims of Baby Dodds, 
is perhaps the true Father of jazz drum- 
ming. From the Harlem school, it is 
pleasant to hear Cliff Jackson again. 

It is obviously not possible to analyse 
this record too minutely, but we must 
call attention to Rushing’s charming 
performance of the ancient Storyville 
favourite “Tricks”. Here Jimmy surprises 
by playing pleasant piano, extremely 
reminiscent of the gentle Morton of the 
General album. One can easily imagine 
James bringing the house down with this 
type of material in less straight-laced 
surroundings. 

With “Piney Brown” we reach the 
Kansas City set, and happier ground. 
Clayton, who wrote the arrangements 
throughout, shows here the full mastery 
of his craft, producing a big band sound 
from his six pieces; and it would be 
churlish to pass on without commending 
the versatility of Cliff Jackson who fits 
in like a veritable Basie-ite. Clayton is a 
first-class arranger (one of the few who 
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can write free-swinging scores withou' 
harking deliberately back to the swing 
era) who should be given a free hand 
and a big band recording date without 
delay, and the union of his and Rush- 
ing’s talents is a particularly happy one. 

To sum up, this is heartily recom- 
mended as a very pleasant, well-varied 
record, with the expected fine singing 
and Savile Row tailored backings (with 
the above-noted exceptions). If “Tricks” 
is something special, all the latter nine 
tracks have fine solos by Buck, Vic, and 
Tate; while Hank Jones (Ubique!) turns 
in some good work and Dickie Wells 
makes an all-too-rare appearance, as 
cockily cynical as ever. on “Old Fash- 
ioned Love”. 


Rushing (vocal); Ada Moore (vocal) collective 
personnel: Clayton, Berry (tpts); Barefield, 
Johnson, Willard Brown (saxes); Dicky Wells 
(tmb) Sir Charles Thompson, Ken Kersey (piano) 
Steve Jordan (gtr); Hinton, Aaron Bell (bass); 
Jo Jones, Osie Johnson (drums) 
Opening; Any Place | Hang My Hat Is Home; 
Pretty Little Baby; I’ve Got A Feeling I’m Falling; 
if #1 Could Be With You One Hour Tonight; 
Ain’t She Sweet; Any Place; You’re My Thrill; 
Between The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea; 
Gee, Baby Ain’t | Good To You; Cool Breeze, 
Woman; | Con’t Give You Anything But Love; 
The Blues; Any Place; After You've Gone; 
Conclusion 
“CAT MEETS CHICK” (A STORY IN JAZZ) 
Philips BBL 7105 


The music on this record is presented 
in the form of an operetta, the theme 
being that Buck and Jimmy hail Ada 
Moore, after which a_ three-cornered 
argument develops as to which of them 
is going to enjoy her favours. Finally, 
rejecting Miss Moore as too fickle, the 
two cats decide to “pick up on” two 
more likely looking females bearing 
down in the distance. This approach has 
been labelled by some acquaintances of 
ours as a gimmick; but for our part, it 
seems a harmless enough device, verv 
pleasantly put over, and allowing that 
it is nothing but a peg, some very pleas- 
ing music is hung thereon. 

Ada Moore, although her photograph 
reveals her to be a slender young lady, 
has a huge voice rather on the lines of 
the classic-period blues singer. Now Miss 
Moore will never be a Fitzgerald, a 
Holiday or a Cleo Laine—her pitching 
and grasp of more complex chord se- 
quences are not all they might be—but 
by virtue of her big healthy voice and 
a good jazz sense she is a very pleasing 
singer to hear on the more straightfor- 
ward tunes. Her rendition in full of 
“Any Place I Hang My Hat” is a parti- 
cular favourite of ours. 

“Gee Baby” on this set is one of 
Rushing’s nominations for his best re- 
corded work, though to our mind “If I 
Could Be With You” runs it very close; 
and on the very fine blues “Cool Breeze, 
Woman” he demonstrates his mastery 
of the stop-time chorus. 

The chief importance of the two 
Philips albums lies in their revelation of 
Rushing’s talent for singing standards as 
well as blues, an exciting facet of his 
talent which had been only hinted at 
before the release of the “Odyssey”, and 


which places him in the front rank of ‘ 
jazz singers, in addition to his proud 
position of level first of the blues men 
with Joe Turner. 


(a) ’'m Coming Virginia; (b) Knock Me A Kiss; 
(b) Harvard Blues; (a) Mister Five By Five; 
(b) Trav’lin Light; (a) June Night; (b) It’s A 
Sin To Tell A Lie; (a) Rosalie; (b) Jimmy’s 
Blues; (b) Someday Sweetheart; (b) When You’re 
Smiling; (b) Somebody Stole My Gal 
(a) Buck Clayton, Emmett Berry, Bernie Glow, 
Mel Davis (tpts); Vic Dickenson, Dickie Wells, 
Urbie Green (tmbs); Coleman Hawkins, Buddy 
Tate (tens); Earl Warren, Ruby Powell (altos); 
Danny Banks (bar); Nat Pierce (pno); Danny 
Barker (gtr); Milt Hinton (bass) Jo Jones (drs) 
(b) Substitute Doc Cheatham for Glow, Frank 
Rehack for Dickenson, Osie Johnson for Jones. 
LITTLE JIMMY RUSHING AND THE BIG BRASS 
Philips BBL 7252 

This record is in the Philips tradition 
of Rushing sessions inasmuch as the 
tracks are of standard length, but there 
has been no attempt to add a story 
angle; there are only two blues tracks, 
but several quite unexpected standards 
make their appearance, and the singer, 
bands and arrangers, (Jimmy Mundy, 
Nat Pierce, and Buck Clayton) are of 
such quality that such items as “June 
Night,” “Rosalie,” and “Sin,” are trans- 
muted into worthy jazz vehicles. The 
only track about which we are less than 
happy is “Mr. Five By Five”, the lyrics 
to which are so weak that even the com- 
bined skills of Messrs. Mundy, Rushing 
and band cannot redeem it from medio- 
crity, albeit it swings like mad. 

For all the pleasures contained in the 
standards the stand-outs, for our money. 
are the two blues, with “Jimmy’s Blues” 
slightly in front. The stop-time choruses 
on this old favourite are superbly per- 


formed and, as always, contain beautiful - 


and inspiring sentiments. It will not be 
necessary to say that the band performs 
with enormous skill and verve through- 
out; a glance at the personnels should 
remove any doubts on that score. It must 
have been a great thrill for Wells and 
the others to have the chance of blowing 
in such a stellar and sympathetic big 
band, and of strutting their stuff in their 
natural setting once more. 


With the slight reservation noted 
above, this is an excellent record. with 
a chance of hearing such a big band 
as will probably never appear except on 
record in this day and age. completely 


extrovert, entertaining and swinging. 
and thoroughly recommended. 

(b) She’s Mine, She’s Yours; (b) In The 
Moonlight; (b) Somebody’s Spoiling These 
Women; (2) I’m So Lonely 
No information stated on the label; aural 


evidence suggests that (a) and (b) may be the 
same as groups listed below 
JIMMY RUSHING 
Parlonhone GEP 8597 
(a) Go Get Some More, You Fool; Hi-O-Syivester; 
The Way | Feel; (b) Where Were You? 


(a) Rushing (vocal); Dick Vance (tpt); nia | 


Wells (tmb); Rudy Powell (cit, alto sax); 
Harold Clark (tenor sax); Alfred Williams 
(pno); Walter Page (bass); Ralph Jones (drs). 
(b) Rushing (vocal); Frank Galbraith (tpt): 


Dickie Wells (tmb); Peter Clark (alto); Buddy 
Tate (tenor); Fletcher Smith (pno); Jimmy 
Shirley (gtr); Walter Page (bass); Bobby 


Donaldson (drs) 
8 


“THE WAY | FEEL” 
Parlophone GEP 8695 


These two EP’s may be considered to. 
gether in spite of the dubiety of the 
personnels on GEP 8597. They seem to 
us, by virtue of a certain slight heaviness 
in fhe rhythm section and a noiiceable 
slickness in the playing of the riffs of 
which the backings largely consist, to be 
an attempt, albeit rather a genteel one, 
to set Jimmy up in the R & B field: 
this is particularly noticeable in “Go 
Get Some More” and “Sylvester” 
which feature some group response 
singing. In spite of this rude jp. 
trusion of the commercial world there 
is much good singing to be heard, and 
the bands are all out to swing, although 
little effort is made to utilise the ac. 
companists’ solo abilities. “Where Were 
You?” is rather a freak, being backed 
by a sort of calypso rhythm. There js 
much to enjoy on these two records, but 
to be honest they are somewhat sub- 
standard for Rushing, and those whose 
funds run to only one EP would be well 
advised to make for the Vanguard first. 


These six LP’s and the three LP's 
are all well worth hearing. In addition 
there are several guest appearances, with 
Clayton, Basie at Newport, and on the 
Sound Of Jazz record. And, of course, 
scores of sides with the old Basie band, 
all of which are deserving of the at- 
tention of persons interesting themselves 
in Jimmy’s work, even though, in our 
opinion, his artistry had not then de 
veloped so fully as it has today. 
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This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

George Wein is one of the very few jazz impresarios 
who have a real knowledge of jazz and who is at the same 
time a very genuine lover of the music. As a pianist of some 
ability he has played in many notable small groups with such 
musicians as Pee Wee Russell, Bobby Hackett, Ruby Braff, 
Buck Clayton, Vic Dickenson and may others. By his 
enterprises as a club and concert promoter (he ran his own 
clubs, the Storyville and the Mahogany Hall, in Boston) he 
has been the means of giving employment to many deserving 


musicians, many of whom ring his praises with frank 
sincerity. 

Sinclair Traill 
“Squeeze Me’? Lenny Felix (‘‘That Cat Felix’’) Nixa NJT514 


That’s a typical example of a pianist, a good one, who is 
playing a style he hasn’t grown up with but has absorbed 
tather. I wouldn’t have known if he was English or American. 


IN MY OPINION 
George Wein 


He has good feeling for jazz and didn’t copy note for note— 
the style he was playing—Fats Waller there—but put his own 
thoughts into what he was doing. It wasn’t terribly exciting 
but I found it very pleasant. 
“Midnight to Midnight’? Kenny Baker (‘‘After Hours’’) Polygon 4 
That’s an interesting record—very able! I have always 
been keen to hear these fellows. I heard Kenny Baker during 
the war and was most impressed—I had wondered what had 
happened to him. He plays there rather like Herman Autrey 
used to play with Waller—same kind of muted tone. Very 
good. But the whole group are good, except perhaps the 
drummer. Why all that ricky ticky business on the wood 
blocks? This is a fairly recent recording isn’t it? Except 
for that, which sounded dated, it was fine, free-swinging jazz. 
The pianist, Dill Jones, is exceptional! Great musician—that 
was a nice chorus he played there—full of drive, lovely tone. 
“| Can’t Get Started’ Buck Clayton & Ruby Braff Vanguard PPT 1200 


Buck Clayton and Ruby Braff are two of my favourite 
trumpet players and two of my favourite people. Their 
characteristics are entirely different, for although Buck 
has influenced Ruby strongly, due to their association music- 
ally, if you examine their styles there is a vast difference. Of 
course they both work within the framework of the swing 
style of the 30s, but Ruby’s melodic concept differs harmonic- 
ally very much from Buck’s. They both, of course, stem 
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from the Louis Armstrong tradition. 
very different: Ruby has always been shadowed by lack of 
finance and it shows in his playing; Buck is a much more 
mature person and when he’s out for blood then man, he 


Individually, they are 


really plays! He doesn’t always play with these long lines, 
or with that clear fine tone. When he’s fooling around he 
doesn’t play like that, for Buck, funnily enough, plays his 
best when he knows he’s being recorded. Buck played 
wonderfully with Sidney Bechet at Brussells—that record, with 
the one he recorded after the Newport Festival, are two of 
his best albums. Of course, he’s made many great records 
—this is in point one of them. Ruby Braff, on the other 
hand, hasn’t, I think, ever been recorded correctly. It is 
probably his fault as much as anyone else’s, for he’s never 
had a group, or got a framework together, before he entered 
the studio. His best recordings therefore are at live shows. 
I believe in live recordings, for if musicians are relaxed and 
feel like playing they play better and there is always more 
atmosphere. Ruby has it in him to be one of the most im- 
portant figures in jazz for many days to come, for he is the 
only young musician playing in the traditional style to have 
come along with any originality of concept. He has taken 
things from the so-called modernists, but his style is refresh- 
ingly new and original. He needs a break—the luck to be 
recognised by the public—and if he gets that he could really 
go places. It may be a funny thing to say, but I feel I know 
the music of those two as well as I know my own. 


“Pee Wee Russell’s Unique Sound’? Newport jazz Festival All Stars 
Warner WM 4009 


To me Pee Wee Russell personifies the jazz musician—he 
is the soul of true jazz. Every true jazzman must have a 
sound and a style as his identity, but within Pee Wee’s style 
and sound he has complete freedom. Unlike other musicians, 
Pee Wee has never become locked-in by his style of perform- 
ance. He is always concerned with improvising—always. On 
our recent tour of the Continent Pee Wee had a feature number 
Sugar, which he never played the same way twice. The band 
always listened in awe, for he’d play his phrases differently 
each night. No prepared solo for Pee Wee, no clichés, just 
pure improvisation. As he plays he composes, all his choruses 
could have been taken down and made into other songs, based 
on the chords of Sugar. He has that same melodic approach 
that Thelonious Monk has—they are both concerned with 
intervals. Pee Wee, you will have noticed, never uses an 
interval you will be expecting, which is part of the great appeal 
of his playing. Monk is the same. He is, of course, more 
concerned with the harmonic concept, but his intervals are 
usually where one would least expect them to be. Although 
Monk is a little more ‘out’ than Pee Wee, their approach 
to jazz is in many ways very similar. They both play what 
to many people are dischords, they are both always looking 
for that note—that note that is right yet different. Pee Wee 
also had a perfect sense of time. When you’re playing with 
him, it is suicide to attempt to follow him because he’s way 
ahead of you—just go ahead, because his time will always be 
superior to yours; even if you’re a drummer, he knows where 
the beat is, every second. I’ve never heard him play a wrong 
note, and he is always listening acutely to the other men 
playing with him. Whatever the lead man plays, that will 
dictate what Pee Wee plays, and his reactions are instantaneous. 
To me he is unique, very nearly the perfect jazz musician. 


“Staccato Swing’? Benny Golsen Quartet Esquire 32-125 

That was interesting, particularly for the playing of Ray 
Bryant. I was first taken by his playing when he was ac- 
companying Carmen McRae a few years back. He is one of 
the very few of the younger musicians who, although their 
concept is modern, still recognise the roots of jazz. That 
shows in his playing. He has a complete style of his own, 
but I don’t know how important he is going to be, for to me 
he so far lacks the great virtuosity that makes for the out- 
standing jazz musician. This is particularly necessary in pian- 
ists, this virtuosity. Erroll Garner has it; Monk has it, not 
as a pianist, but as a personality; and a few others—Earl 
Hines, Tatum, to mention but two. It requires a great 


strength of personality to be able to qualify for this valhalla 
of the greats. That is mo criticism of Ray Bryant, for he js 
one of the most tasteful pianists in jazz to-day. I have neve; 
heard him play anything I disliked—he uses a forceful rhyth. 
mic drive, and as I said he has a completeness in his style 
Incidentally, the trombonist on that record, Curtis Fuller, is , 
young man who may well be heard much more in time to 
come. I have heard him in a few jam sessions and he js 
quite a startling musician. There is a new school of trom. 
bonists back home right now—Fuller, Slide Hampton and 
others who have forsaken the J. J. Johnson style and are 
using a new form of their own. They are all good musicians 
but I think Fuller is the best of them all. In New York right 
now there are a whole heap of youngsters—good keen musi- 
cians. And they are not all playing like Miles Davis, o; 
Horace Silver or even Dizzy, but are trying to create some. 
thing new. Of course much is derivative, taken from what has 
gone before, but it is new. Nothing world-shattering at pre- 
sent, but full of interesting thought. Maybe the wheel js 
turning again. 


San Francisco”” Earl Hines Fantasy 3238 
Well Hines was an innovator—he was the man who in- 
vented what they called “trumpet”-style piano, the man who 
broke down the barriers that had surrounded the pianists 
before he came on the scene. He liberated the pianist from 
being only a member of a rhythm section and showed there 
were other ways to play piano than the stride method. But 
as you hear, Hines was himself a great stride pianist, when he 
wanted to play that way, so he didn’t free anybody from 
anything he couldn’t do himself. It’s a tribute to his genius 
that although he was brought up in the days of barrelhouse 
and stride he still developed a style completely his own. He 
is to me one of the all-time important pianists, but for some 
reason or other he is continually, terribly, underrated. To-day 
he still plays great piano—as good as anyone else in the 
business. I remember one night at the Embers, New York. 
Sitting at the table with me were Teddy Wilson, Erroll Garner 
and Eddie Heywood. The customers had all left, it was 4 
o'clock in the morning, and Earl and his trio were still on the 
stand. For two and a half hours Hines just tore it up—it 
was fantastic! He knew who he was playing for of course, 
and the music that came from that piano—I can’t start to 
tell you! Many people don’t know how great a piano player 
can play, because so often at concerts they’ll hear a great 
show of technique and improvisation and that is all. It is 
only at rare times that one is lucky enough to hear the very 
greats—Hines, Garner, Tatum—in a setting where they have 
complete freedom of swing, and where they can do things that 
defy description or analysis. One could copy, to a certain 
extent, what Hines did that night, but you won’t really get 
very close to what he did, because he was creating something 
that was his alone. For the same way, I’ve never heard 
anyone play out of tempo as Tatum did, and yet still be in 
tempo; I’ve never heard anyone play like Garner can, when 
he stretches out sometimes late at night and is not locked-in 
by the Garner style which has been so commercially success- 
ful. And I have never heard anyone play as Earl Hines 
played that night—it was something that lifts these men above 
the mortal piano players. 
“Liza”? Oscar Peterson (Jazz Soul of Oscar Peterson) HMV CLP 1429 
Well, Oscar is technically a great musician but, and I say it 
in all sincerity, he does not approach the greatness of the 
three we have been talking about. He hasn’t the musical 
scope they have. That is not criticism, for I believe Oscar 
knows in his own heart that he does not quite approach 
their greatness. He is just not in their league. He is a great 
pianist all right, but I get the feeling he is in a league of his 
own. This may sound silly but sometimes I fancy if I prac- 
ticed very, very hard for about 150 years I might play like 
Oscar Peterson; but I could play for a thousand years and 
still never approach what Hines, Garner and Tatum could 
do, because they have that little extra something that just 
can’t be learned by study or practice—however hard one 
tries. 
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TASTEMAKER’S GLOB 
“Bird, already on the road to the 
sickness bred only in America, lay his 
sometimes gross and often slender body 
across the chasm of confusion that pre- 
vailed in jazz during the late 30s and 
arly 40s, and formed the bridge from 
asaccharine glob of swing to the lean, 
unadorned harmonies of bop.” 
John Williams, 
“Swank”, 
July 1961. 


What a pity the poor fellow got his 

dates wrong! “The chasm of confus- 
ion” came later. But if we or Albert 
McCarthy used such a phrase as “sac- 
tharine glob” about anything we dis- 
liked, there would be howls of “foul” 
ind “murder”. We just hope you like 
what the New Order is dishing up. 
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THE BLUES BOOKS 

We have followed the argument be- 
ween Graham Boatfield and Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter on the subject of the 
tues books with considerable interest. 
Our sympathy tends to be with the lat- 
tt, because we found “The Country 
Blues” a profound disappointment. An 
American who had made “trips through 
the South” ought, we felt, to have been 
ible to do better. We shall be very sur- 
ttised if Paul Oliver does not, in due 
wurse, give us something altogether 
nore original, substantial and authorita- 
tive. 

What particularly mystified us was 


that neither disputant mentioned Big 
Bill’s book. Surely this is by far the 
best and most illuminating book on the 
blues yet published? 

It was certainly news to us that Bill 
“changed his style to sound more and 
more like Josh (White)” as Charters 
suggests on page 179 of his book. His 
Broonzy chapter, indeed, reads as 
though Bill’s success were resented, and 
the reference to “almost complete ig- 
norance” in England of Bill’s past is 
more than a little ironical. 

The chapter raises some complex 
questions. When Charters writes of the 
effect of the “intellectual folk audience”, 
who listen “to the blues as an art form” 
and require “the same pretentiousness 
that surrounds the singing of any art 
music”, we are entirely on his side. Yet 
we were under the impression that Bill 
resisted these pressures with considerable 
success. (It is, of course, the “intellect- 
ual” jazz audience with its ‘“‘arty” con- 
cepts which makes the jazz world, simil- 
arly, such a wretched place today.) The 
difference between ‘a singer entertain- 
ing a Negro audience” and “a man 
entertaining a white audience” does not, 
however, explain “most of what there 
is to explain about the blues”. For ex- 
ample, where the Negro audience is, and 
the social and financial status of its 
members, are factors that must be 
taken into consideration. The reference 
to record collectors playing “old 
records, complete with bleating saxo- 
phone, thundering piano and dirty 
lyrics” somehow suggests: (a) virtue in 
the four adjectives; (b) that record col- 


AND 


lectors are people of great discernment; 
(c) that the earlier Bill had never to 
conform to the whims and wishes o. 
recording executives. 

That there are heady battles ahead 
between Purism and Anti-Purism is 
clearly indicated in “The Country Blues”. 
Right now, the criteria for blues singing 
are about as conclusive as those applied 
to jazz in 1925. 

—7771— 

NOSTALGIA AND MYTHOLOGY 

“TV critics have waxed nostalgic and 
rhapsodic over the current ‘Glenn Miller 
Time’ programme which is being seen 
over CBS-TV. All of which sets us to 
wondering why they don’t do a Jimmy 
Lunceford ‘Time’, or Fletcher Hender- 
son, or Chick Webb. Or better still, a 
Duke Ellington or Count Basie or Lionel 
Hampton—all of whom are alive and 
kicking.” 

Thus Jesse H. Walker in “The Amster- 
dam News” for July 22nd. We suspect 
Jesse doesn’t wonder long, for he un- 
doubtedly knows why they don’t, but 
his paragraph set us to wondering about 
the current issue of “Down Beat”, which 
contains a desperate article on Bix 

* Beiderbecke. 

Bix, it says, died thirty years ago this 
summer, and that’s the excuse for a 
romantic piece of writing about a sum- 
mer he spent at the Blue Lantern Inn 
on Hudson Lake in Indiana. One of the 
witnesses says, “Why, after he became 
famous, the rest of us used to sit around 
and argue which of those fellows was 
Bix.” Reliable informants, you might 
say. 
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Our point, however, is that other great 
trumpet players who have died do not 
get this annual treatment. There is, for 
instance, no comparable Bubber Miley 
myth, but his contribution to jazz was 
greater and more lasting than that of 
Bix. Lips Page, who was a real lion 
when it came to playing and singing the 
blues, doesn’t get an annual memorial 
either. Nor does Bunny Berigan, nor 
Joe Smith, nor Frank Newton, nor 
Tommy Ladnier. We don’t know wheth- 
er the admirers of Fats Navarro and 
Clifford Brown are laying the founda- 
tions now, but it looks as though they 
ought to be if they want to get myths 
under way. 

Bubber Miley died on the 24th of 
May, 1932. It’s more than probable that 
the editor of “Down Beat” knows who 
Bubber was, but if you approach him 
with an article about one of Bubber’s 

_happy summers next year, we suspect he 
will tell you it lacks “reader appeal” or 
whatever the current dismissal jargon is. 
(Are we prejudicing the issue in ad- 
vance?) 


—778— 
NIGHT OUT 
We went to Freedomland last night 
for the first time. A policy of presenting 
big bands, which began with Lionel 
Hampton’s and has been continued with 
Benny Goodman’s and Woody Her- 
man’s, has proved popular there. It’s a 
comical amusement park. There are 


memorial 


horse trams and genuine horse manure 
on its streets, despite which the whole 
place smells strongly of popcorn. The 
Great Chicago Fire takes place several 
times daily. There are Wild West shoot- 
ings and replicas of old New York 
streets. We wended our way through a 
section devoted either to space travel or 
spinning tops and found ourselves on a 
large dance floor, at one end of which 
Count Basie’s red-coated company was 
assembled. Ocie Smith was hollering the 
blues, and outdoors he sounded power- 
ful but not overwhelming. Near us was 
an admiring pregnant lady, who knew 
the lyrics and mouthed Ocie’s every syl- 
lable as he sang. Several good instru- 
mentals followed, including the intoxic- 
ating, slow “Moten Swing”. Part of the 
audience danced, but more stood and 
listened. It was all very relaxed. This 
wasn’t the professional crowd before 
which the band has to be on its mettle 
at Birdland. There were enjoyable solos 
from Budd, Butter, Snooky and the two 
Franks. Snooky finished off one of his 
with some full-toned, precise high notes, 
and his section-mates pretended aston- 
ishment. Basie mimed good-humouredly 
for photographer Jack Bradley, who 
manoeuvred agilely through the potted 
palm trees like Tarzan. 

The band had enjoyed its week on 
the Riviera. Basie himself had invested 
profitably in the casino and Freddie 
Greene had swum to his heart’s content 
in the Mediterranean. 
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The night was still young when th 
last set ended. Danny Barker, in blag, 
and straw hat, was passing through Qj 
New York to park his banjo aboard th 
steamboat “American”, on which he no. 
mally serenaded passengers as they 
traversed “The Great Lakes”. Unforty. 
nately, the “American” had come off jx 
rail (eight feet below the surface) ay 
stood some distance from the wharf, » 
Danny had to negotiate a hazardoy 
gangplank. This accomplished, we set of 
tor Basie’s bar on Seventh Avenue, with 
Danny throwing new light on the caree 
of Buddy Bolden and his (Boldeny 
liaison with Mamie Desdumes. 

We had seldom seen Basie’s so crowd. 
ed. There was a shortage of waiters an 
by this time Basie himself had donne 
one of their red jackets. There wer 
urgent requests for refills and other ger. 
vices as he passed about the room 
Musicians like Roger Ramirez, Red 
Allen, Ray Nance, ‘had Jones, Freddie 
Greene and Willie Cook stood at th 
bar. So did Nat Pierce, while Red Gar 
land sat in with Joe Newman’s quintet 
Joe was in a swinging groove, and be 
sides Red’s, he was getting good suppor 
from Bill English (d), Chicagoan Harold 
Ousley (ts) and a young bassist. The 
atmosphere was unusually exciting and 
happy. Joe’s group had brought hog 
Clark Monroe his busiest fortnight in: 


Ni 


long time. Maybe the crowd was cek-§ (‘I'd 
brating emancipation from the organ? | Brube 
But this whole section of Seventh§ lence 
Avenue was jumping. Next door af men’s 
Wells’, Jerome Darr was entertaining af swing 
sizeable crowd. We pressed on up th§ dismi: 
road to Small’s, now named in neon (“A j: 
“Big Wilt’s Smalls Paradise’. Th bread 
strange nomenclature results from th— The 
fact that the place is now owned by thif for B 
lofty basketball star, Wilt Chamberlin and 
As a result of another of Wilt’s innov-f big b: 
tions, the street outside was jammed with} can ri 
people—and police—at 2 in the morning est s 
Ray Charles was playing three show audie 
a night there with his company, and thf as co: 
big band included Dicky Wells, Kef never 
Johnson and Rudy Powell. The place waf stron; 
jammed, the noise and enthusiasm te had, 
mendous. Dicky told us there was novf good’ 
a real possibility that the downstainf Bu 
room where Charlie Johnson used tf tour 
play would be re-opened. will 
Altogether, this was as animated (f will r 
night as we had experienced in uptow— show 
Manhattan for years. The date waf perso 
August Ist, 1961, but at times it seemeif (tp), ; 
as though some benign god had set th} John 
clock back twenty-four years. (b). ° 
appez 
exciti 
BUDDY RICH SWINGS OUT f ‘hyth 
Buddy Rich appeared on TV wilh We 
Mike Wallace the night of August 3rd} 00d 
He proved a formidable TV personality} ™tic 
He was assured and in complete com  ' Pé 
mand of the situation at all times. 
must have been burning as he expressef Pri 
himself with characteristic forthright his s 
ness. In his view, Norman Granz ha‘f Gille: 
contributed nothing but trouble to jazz | Char 
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The Phil Moore Four, with JOHN LEVY, JOHNNY LETMAN, WALLY BISHOP, PHIL MOORE 


(‘Td like to call him goodbye!”’). Dave 
Brubeck was put down with similar vio- 
lence (“I wouldn’t walk as far as the 
men’s room to hear him.”) “If it doesn’t 
swing,” he insisted, “it isn’t jazz.” He 
dismissed jazz festivals with contempt 
(“A jazz festival is put together to make 
bread for the promoters.’’) 

There was, however, a handsome plug 
for Birdland, where he frequently works, 
and admiration for Frank Sinatra and 
big bands. (““There’s nothing in the world 
can replace a big band. That’s the great- 
est sound in the world.”) European 
audiences were also approved, especially 
as compared with American, but then he 
never played Beaulieu. Louis Arm- 
strong’s tours for the State Department 
had, he believed, done “tremendous 
good”. 

Buddy himself is shortly leaving on a 
tour for the State Department which 
will last nearly seven months. His group 
will provide the jazz in a “kind of variety 
show”, and besides Buddy on drums the 
personnel will consist of Rolf Ericson 
(tp), Sam Most (fl), Mike Mainieri (vibes) 
Johnny Morris (p) and Wyatt Reuther 
(b). The instrumentation isn’t one that 
appeals to us, but the group is frequently 
exciting, mainly as a result of the great 
thythmic momentum Buddy provides. 
“We try to be sincere; we try to be in 
good taste; and we try not to be mathe- 
matical,” he said. When it came time 
to perform, he turned to his musicians 
and asked, “Are you sober men?” 


Pressed to name artists he admired, 
his selection was: Count Basie, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Miles Davis, Lester Young, 
Charlie Parker, Cannonball Adderley 


and Benny Goodman. 
A complex case? 


—780— 
INCIDENTALLY 

Those who have enjoyed Johnny Let- 
man’s record appearances may be in- 
terested to know of another. We hap- 
pened recently on a Victor 78 (20-5538) 
by the Phil Moore Four which couples 
“Chinchy Old Scrooge” with “Blink 
Before Christmas”. The performances 
consist of moderately amusing recitations 
in hipster language by Moore with ac- 
companiment by Jimmy Lyons (p), Milt 
Hinton (b), Marty Wilson (d) and 
Johnny Letman (tp). Johnny plays dis- 
creet and effective obbiigati for a great 
part of each side. 

At the same time, we found some 
copies of Helen Humes’ “Helen’s Ad- 
vice” and “Airplane Blues” on Discovery 
535. The former title is in the same vein 
as Helen’s marvellous “Million Dollar 
Secret”, but this time she is advising the 
older woman to secure herself a young 
man. Here are some of the lyrics: 


Take a look in the barnyard, 
See that old fat hen, 

She's got a fresh young rooster, 
Feels like a chicken again. 


Yes, he'll steal your heart and money, 

Make your life a mess on earth, 

But when it comes to real good lovin’, 
girls, 

You'll get your money’s-worth. 


So get yourself a young man, 
He'll take good care of you, 
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But you'd better be real careful, 
You don't bite off more than you can 
chew. 


“Airplane Blues” is not less success- 
ful. The aviator may not be faithful, but 
she isn’t going to let him go, because 
he takes her for such thrilling rides: 


First he turns me over, then he starts 
to loop the loop, 

First he turns me over, then he starts 
to loop_the loop, 

He turns a long, long time, till his 
wheels begin to droop. 


Immediately following that there is 
this, superbly sung over stop-time: 


Now he flies me slow, 

He flies me fast, 

And I’m hopin’ and prayin’ he don't 
run out of gas. 


Many of her performances on singles 
issued between 1944 and 1950 are super- 
ior to anything on the two recent Con- 
temporary LPs. It is to be hoped that 
the success of the latter may lead to the 
re-issue of the best of the singles. 
Between them, the little West Coast 
labels have more than enough material 
for a brilliant album. 

—781— 
FOOD FOR DEBATE 

“I think perhaps the older schools of 
jazz communicate more with people. I 
think the better Trad players will ma- 
ture. And they'll be better jazz players 
in ten years time than the ones who just 
jump in and copy Johnny Griffin.” 

Danny Moss, 
“Jazz News”, 
19.vii.61. 
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Riverside reveals; 


REX STEWART LAWRENCE BROWN BARNEY BIGARD 
BILLY KYLE BRICK FLEAGLE WELLMAN BRAUD DA 
VE TOUGH JOHN LEVEY OTTO HARDWICK TED NA 


SH COSY COLE HARRY CARNEY JIMMY JONES BIL fi” 
LY TAYLOR & SHELLEY MANNE 4 

all took part in the historic sessions which produced Riverside’s 
RLP 12-144, a landmark in the mighty Mainstream revival. of 
SAM JONES NAT BLUE MITCHELL 
MY HEATH BOBBY TIMMONS & LOUIS HAYES i. 

are all members in solid standing of “The Soul Society.” The a 
secret password is Riverside RLP 12-324. a 
THELONIOUS MONK SONNY ROLLINS CLARK TERRY E 
RNIE HENRY OSCAR PETTIFORD MAX ROACH 
CHAMBERS 

display the “Brilliant Corners” of Monk’s magnificent music on a 
an LP that stands above the thoughtful Thelonious’s other cians 
masterpieces. Riverside RLP 12-226. ws 
10 Rattnone Pace, Landon, 13-14 "Dean Streety London, 
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AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


An Elbow In The Lower Gut 

“Incidentally the addition to your 
rosta of Race and Fox must surely mark 
the biggest step forward that the paper 
has made since I left. More power to 
your elbow.”—Brian Harvey in a letter 
to Jazz News. How many more must 
go? 

“Burbeck nodded his head in agree- 
ment . . . ‘Right’ agreed Mingus, ‘Art 
Tatu didn’t take lessons and he was 
a real pillar of ffiazz.’”—Jazz News 
interview with Dave Brubeck. 

Last time I met that type-setter his 
name was James Joyce. Try this one: 

“*Humph’ blows a mean horn to the 
delight of teenagers and Mr. Gerald 
Lascelles.”—Daily Express. That’s Earl, 
brother. Or at least it’s the Earl’s 
brother. 


Dear Old Midlands 

Tea-time on a Sunday is pretty arid as 
far as television is concerned and as a 
result I often find myself watching Sun- 
day Break, a usually watery, sometimes 
pungent programme resembling Juke 
Box Jury with soul. The programme is 
known amongst some of the jazz musi- 
cians who have taken part in it as either 
Bopping With God or Jiving With Jesus. 

A recent programme included an in- 
terview with some young people from 
Birmingham who run a youth club... 
with a difference. They won’t admit 
coloured people. Apart from that it’s an 
ordinary Christian youth club. This by 
the way is Birmingham England, not 
Alabama. I hope, if there is a God, 
that he is coloured. 

Still, in Birmingham England they 
don’t beat coloured people up. But 
you’ve got to start somewhere, haven't 
you? 


Vo-Do-Deodourant 

I told them before they launched the 
Titanic that it was lunacy to expect a 
ship made of iron to float. During the 
last week I have witnessed the perform- 
ances of two ensembles from the era. 


The most exciting thing about the 
Original Downtown Stompers is their 
pianist, who manages to look like the 
most frightening part of The Fall Of 
The House Of Usher while he is playing. 
Admittedly, at climactic moments during 
the evening he did jog on the piano stool 
a bit, but most of the time his face was 
a mask of frozen horror. And those 
hands . . . the way he raises them from 
the keyboard immediately calls to mind 
the bit in The Brides Of Dracula where 
the bird digs herself out after having 
been buried alive. 

A jolly evening, if you like the 
O.D.J.B., but half an hour is enough 
if you prefer not to twitch while you 
listen. I admit utter bafflement as to the 
method by which the pre-electrical re- 
cording sound is captured. 

I think they must have someone 
trundling a very battered old pram 
backwards and forwards behind the stage 
while they are playing. 

The Temperance Seven brought their 
calefactory to the Cavern in Liverpool, 
and the queues started forming three 
hours before they were due to go on. 
Never before have so many squashed 
into such a small place to hear so few. 
The heat inside was unbearable, and I 
listened from inside the band room 
where one was less likely to be drowned 
by the condensed sweat of five or six 
hundred adolescents as it poured down 
from the ceiling. 

The band room door is pretty flimsy, 
and most of the evening was spent in 
fighting off hysterical scrubbers who 
wanted a piece of the drummer’s under- 
pants or John R. T. Davies’ fez. 

Finally, after a scene resembling the 
French Revolution at its height, we did 
manage to get out of the place at the 
interval. 

IT ran Alan Swainston and Davies 
down to the pierhead where there is a 
coffee bar. There is also a large open 
space which is used for religious meet- 
ings after the manner of Hyde Park. 

Swainston and Davies, dressed in this 
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ridiculous outfit which makes them look 
like Roundheads, or the funny man out 
of Enid Blyton, were immediately recog- 
nised by innumerable teen-agers who 
had just disembarked from the New 
Brighton ferry and were at once mobbed. 

Chaos ensued as various members of 
the crowd from the religious meetings 
were swept into the throng, and a man 
with a banner advertising the Second 
Coming came fighting through, obvious- 
ly convinced that he had finally got the 
right day. 

The Temperance boys were very good 
about it all, although we did have rather 
a job to stop Swainston handing out 
blessings indiscriminately. The man who 
lets himself be chained up in a sack and 
then escapes was getting rather bugged 
because all his crowd had come over io 
ours. We withdrew, and by the way they 
chased my car down the street you would 
have thought that it was a mini-cab and 
that the crowd was composed entirely 
of taxi-drivers. 


Mozart Strikes Back 

Just lately I have been conscious of 
an undefined void in my life. Something 
has been missing from the pattern of 
balanced dischord through which I 
trudge towards the hereafter. 

I realised to-day that it is the chatty 
missives from the Classics Club. Since I 
wrote that piece about them taking over 
the International Jazz Club I haven't 
heard a word from them. 

And I know why. Soon after it was 
published I had a letter from an attrac- 
tive (I'm sure she was) young lady in 
Yorkshire who had been in the IJ.C. 
“T had to do something,” she wrote, “so 
I sent them your article.” Which of 
course gets me in real good with them. 
No more free samples of Harpsichord 
Lollypops for him, they said. 

I wrote to Oliver Caldecott of Jazz 
Book Club complaining about a delay 
in the books and suggesting I should 
mention it in this column. The books 
immediately arrived, and with them was 
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a JBC newsletter in which my Classics 
Club article was reproduced. 

Oh yes, I’m in good with them alright. 
Incidentally, Jazz Book Club is, despite 
my complaint, good value for money 
and they’ve now overcome the delay. 

Anyway, no more jolly and informa- 
tive notes about Nellie Melba’s private 
life or the place of the flagolet in 18th 
century music. I must have missed the 
thirteenth to 18th episodes of Karl Dit- 
ters Von Dittersdorf’s life, and I couldn’t 
tell you what last month’s snip bargain 
was. 

If any I.J.C. member is still receiving 
Classics Club brochures I would be in- 
terested to hear from them—or have 
they given us all the axe? 


Terry For President 

I don’t want to upset the other record 
companies who do so well for us and 
particularly out of us, but I would like 
to offer a very sound Eighteen Points 
to Bill Grauer and Orrin Keepnews for 
the unfailingly high quality of the music 
on their Riverside label. I’ve yet to come 
across a dud in either their traditional 
or modern range. 
_ Particularly on the modern side have 
they done well—with what I prefer to 
call Lean Jazz (as opposed to Fat) rather 
than Hard Bop. Names like Sam Jones, 
the Adderleys, Blue Mitchell, Monk, 
Timmons, Johnny Griffin (hear his Big 
Soul Band) and the irrepressible Clark 
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Blues. 


Arkansas Blues; Down Hearted Blues; 
How Come You Do Me Like You Do; 


Gu R A Crazy Blues; Squeeze Me; Trouble In 
A Mind; Muddy Water; 

* Moan); Gulf Coast Blues; Everybody 
Loves My Baby (But My Baby Don’t 
Love Nobody But Me); Shipwrecked 


On one fabulous 12” L.P. 


They have really done the honours 
with Terry. Duke With A _ Difference, 
Serenade To A Bus Seat and The Big 
Soul Band (both with Johnny Griffin) 
and the magnificent Clark Terry In Or- 
bit (with Monk, Sam Jones and Philly 
Joe Jones). Some of these aren’t avail- 
able over here yet, but I hope they soon 
will be. 


Terry is due, any time round about 
now, to emerge as the most significant 
of the jazz trumpet players. Probably the 
third in the Gillespie-Davis line. Clark 
has a better technique than anybody 
with the possible exception of Dizzy, 
and, given a free rein, has better taste. 
He has been helped no end since he has 
been able to give up playing Perdido 
(sorry Stan—I didn’t mean to knock the 
Boss). 


Really, when you look around at 
people like Clark, John Coltrane, Quincy 


. Jones, Miles Davis and Monk, you real- 


ise that there’s not much to complain 
about in the jazz scene. It doesn’t seem 
so long since we thought it was all going 
to come to an end when Herman, Duke 
and Basie retired. Mind you, I can still 
recall the days when I thought that ‘he 
existence of George Webb’s Dixielanders 
was pointless in view of the fact that 
jazz had ended with the death of Johnny 
Dodds. 


Anyway, listen to Clark Terry. I think 
itll be the end of Ragtime in this 
country. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


There is an old saying among sports- 
men, and particularly in the boxing 
world, that a retired champion can never 
return. “They never come back” has 
proved to be tragically true down 
through the years. Happily, this maxim 
does not apply to jazz. There have been 
Numerous occasions where elderly jazz- 
men have been re-discovered and 
brought into a recording studio to gain 
fresh fame. Others have been found for 
the first time after years of struggle and 
have enjoyed an Indian Summer of suc- 
cess. In the first category, the most 
celebrated is, of course, Kid Ory, who 
came roaring back to conquer a fresh 
generation with his music. That was in 
1945, and I am glad to say he is still 
with us. 

Bunk Johnson comes into my second 
classification, for he was a musician who 
reached fame (if not fortune) late in 
life. It would be true to say that, unlike 
his associates, George Lewis and Jim 
Robinson, he was past his best when he 
first recorded. Nevertheless, the old man, 
on his day, blew a mellow and extremely 
moving horn. It is undeniable that he 
was able to give the jazz world some of 
the finest examples of pre-classic New 
Orleans style ever recorded, and it 1s 
tragic that the American Music discs re- 
main unissued in this country.* 

From these two examples, and there 
are many more, it can be seen that it is 
never too late to begin a_ successful 


*Shortly before going to press it was learned 
that American Music masters are soon to be 
cr in this country, on the Storyville label. 


career in jazz, providing one’s health 1s 
good. However, until quite recently, { 
have not heard of any artist making a 
comeback and at the same time proving 
to be even better than ever. Now, within 
the space of a month, I have heard two 
records which prove that jazzmen, like 
wine, can improve with age. 


Take the case of Henry Brown for 
example. Older collectors will remember 
Brown: his name was a familiar one 
on the old Paramount label, either ac- 
companying a singer, playing solo (Henry 
Brown Blues and Deep Morgan Blues 
were his most famous solos and com- 
positions) or playing duets with iis 
friend, Ike Rodgers. Some of the Rodgers 
titles found their way on to the London 
Archives series, long since deleted, but 
which are available for issue on River- 
side over here. 

From the evidence of the Ike Rodgers 
LP and the few solo sides Brown cut 
in the late twenties, nobody would have 
classed him as a great blues pianist. He 
seemed to be one of the many good 
pianomen to be found around the clubs. 
With the appearance of Henry Brown 
Blues (Dobell’s “77” label) we find that 
an artist of very great ability has been 
overlooked. It is the old, old story of 
the talented musician being neglected 
while others with nothing to offer achieve 
success. 

Were it not for Paul Oliver, Henry 
Brown would very likely never have re- 
corded again, and jazz collectors would 
have lost one of the greatest piano blues 
records of recent years. 


Before dealing with Brown the musi- 
cian, let me write something about 
Brown the man. Although ke has lived 
the major portion of his life in St. Louis, 
and does, in fact, look upon it as his 
native city, he was actually born in Troy, 
Tennessee, in 1906. He was twelve years 
old when his family moved to St. Louis. 

Brown’s youth was spent in Deep 
Morgan, part of the Delmar Boulevard, 
which runs down to the Mississippi 
River. It was a tough quarter in those 
days with an extremely lurid history. 
Deep Morgan is now re-named Delmar 
and is, I am informed, much more re- 
spectable. Brown’s formal musical edu- 
cation began when he attended the Del- 
Lin school, but as Paul Oliver rightly 
remarks in his notes: “It was the 
education in the blues, offered by the 
innumerable pianists in the local saloons 
and joints, that interested him more”. 
One cannot learn the blues in any music 
school or from any music teacher. One 
can be shown the chords, taught the 
notes, but the essence has to be absorb- 
ed through experience, and above all 
one has to think the right way. The blues 
is more than just a musical form—one 
has to think and live the blues. That is 
why only a handful of white men can 
play them with even the smallest con- 
viction. Thus, Brown entered the world 
of the blues, into the little clubs where 
he would listen to these unknown mast- 
ers far into the night. 

The pianist who influenced him ‘most 


- was a completely unknown player who 


Henry knew only as “Blackmouth”. 
By the time he was sixteen, Brown 


= 


was working in various bars and joints 
in and around St. Louis and making 
quite a name for himself. About this 
time he made friends with Ike Rodgers, 
who had the roughest, most knocked-out 


trombone style imaginable. It was an 
odd musical partnership, for Brown is 
by no means a tough, hard-hitting pian- 
ist—his style is delicate and full of subtle 
overtones, entirely unsuited to the way 
Rodgers roared his way through the 
blues. 

It was not always possible to live 
on his earnings as a musician; and at 
various periods of his life Brown has 
had to do daytime work. He has worked 
in a dairy, in a laundry, and in the dark 
days of the Depression he and Rodgers 
worked on W.P.A. projects, cutting stone 
in rock quarries or labouring on road 
construction gangs. Rodgers died in 1941, 
and Henry was drafted into the army, 
where he spent most of his time playing 
with a four piece band touring various 
army camps. 


Today Henry Brown plays when he 
can and has a daytime job at hand to 
help him over the rough passages. His 
playing today is a revelation. He is a 
quiet, gentle pianist. He does not pro- 
duce the virile attack and swing of « 
Pete Johnson, nor does he roll the blues 
in the manner of the great Chicago piano 
men. There is a gentleness in his playing 
which reminds one of the late Jimmy 
Yancey, but he swings all right, make 
no mistake about that! He has a fine 


rhythmic sense, but his chief asset is 
his melodic richness. Unlike so many, 
he does not remain within a narrow 
melodic line, his blues being full of 
variety and interest. There is at times a 
tinge of Morton in his playing, but I 
would dare to say that he plays blues 
better than Jelly. Morton, with his clas- 
sical background and his ragtime over- 
tones, was never all that happy with 
pure blues, a few titles on the Library 
of Congress LP’s being the exception. 

I am not going to review this fine 
Brown LP in detail, as that is a task 
for JJ’s record critics. But it contains so 
much richness, so much beauty and so 
much quiet excitement that I can only 
urge you to buy it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


The other artist who has made a 
comeback is Big Joe Williams, some- 
times known as Poor Joe. Tough Times 


_ is by far the best record he has ever 


made, and here is one of the rawest 
blues records ever to come out of a 
studio. This Arhoolie disc (F1002) is the 
best Chris Strachwitz has issued. There 
are blues of protest, blues of wine and 
women, and blues of the hard times 
that Williams has experienced through- 
out his life. Joe was born in Crawford, 
Mississippi on October 16th, 1903, one 
of sixteen children. Of farming stock, 
he too has done all types of work, most 
of it hard. It is only natural that this 
shows in his songs. The outstanding 
tracks of this magnificent record are 


too busy listening 
to call? 
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Buy by mail from the jazz 
record shop that sends records 
absolutely anywhere! 


For the details on this expert 
service write today to: 


DOBELL’S JAZZ 
RECORD SHOP 


Mail Order Dept. 
10, RATHBONE PLACE 
LONDON, 


Brother James, President Roosevelt, 
Mean Stepfather (autobiographical) and 
Forty-Four Blues. Arhoolie F1002 can 
be obtained from Chris Strachwitz, P.O. 
Box 671, Los Gatos, Calif. or from some 
of our specialist jazzshops. 
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AL GREY 
“THE THINKING MAN’S TROMBONE” 


Also avariable on stereo 


BOB WALLIS 
AND HIS STORYVILLE JAZZMEN 
“TRAVELLIN’ BLUES” 


NINA SIMONE 
“FORBIDDEN FRUIT” 


Nit 
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“MUDDY WATERS 
AT NEWPORT 19603 


“LISTEN TO THE 
AHMAD JAMAL QUINTET” 


12° OP. 


Also available in stereo = NjL 32 


THE TONY COE QUARTET , 
“TONY & COE” 
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DEATH OF A MUSIC 
by Henry Pleasants 
(Victor Gollancz. 21/-) 


The fact that most contemporary 
“serious” music, and some jazz too, has 
been growing more and more obtuse 
and complicated has been very evident 
for some time. If this trend continues it 
seems probable that the efforts of music 
of all kinds to out-clever itself in the 
name of progress may well result finally 
in an exit in the manner of a certain 
well-known but fortunately legendary 
bird. Mr. Pleasants writes very fluently 
on this subject, and many things he says 
are undoubtedly true, but as so often 
happens when someone is anxious to 
drive home a point with great firmness, 
there is at times a tendency towards 
repetition. 

Mr. Pleasants is certainly well in- 
formed as to “serious” music, and as 
far as this aspect of this book is con- 
cerned I found his ideas lucid and gen- 
erally sound. But so much of this work 
is devoted to the history and practice of 
music other than jazz that I find some 
difficulty in discussing it in a magazine 
devoted to that subject exclusivelv. 
What he has to say about jazz has al- 
teady been covered elsewhere by many 
other writers who have, I venture to 
suggest, a more sincere feeling for, and 
a greater grasp of, the subject. Never- 
theless the author certainly has a strong 
point in his appreciation of the general 
direction in which most of present day 
music seems to be heading. But where 
jazz is concerned his ideas are rather 
too superficial. 

However, the book is _ definitely 
worth reading, as it does show what I’m 


sure the average music lover of what- 
ever type is slow to realise, that music 
does not necessarily become more in- 
teresting or more attractive, or even 
more entertaining, simply because it is 
harder to understand. In fact, the re- 
verse is often the case. So if nothing 
else, the perusal of this book should 
give food for thought on this rather 
knotty point, and perhaps, by the same 
token, give pause to some composers 
and arrangers before it is too late. 
Benedict Edwards 


REALLY THE BLUES 
by Mezz Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe. 
(Corgi Books 5s.) 


Jazz is creeping into the paper backs! 

If there is anyone who hasn’t read 
this fascinating book, now is the chance 
to grab a copy at bargain rates. But 
don’t go away with the idea that what 
you read is all the gospel truth. It is, 
however, written around truth and it 
certainly does make wonderful read- 
ing, both for the layman and the jazz 
reader. Mezz knew jazz when it was a 
lusty and not very principled youth; his 
co-author Mr. Wolfe has a lusty, vigor- 
ous style of writing and the combination 
makes this slice of jazz history really 
come to life. One of the most entertain- 
ing books from all jazz literature. 

Sinclair Traill 


THE REAL JAZZ 
by Hugues Panassié 
(Thomas Yoseloff 25s.) 248 pp. 


This is a new edition and has been re- 
vised, and brought up to date Time 
mellows most men and, if my memory 
serves me right, the author’s opinions 
have now undergone some slight change, 
and are not quite so pedantic. Of course 


he still blasts off about bop and bop- 
pers, but in his listings of musicians- 
to-be-heard, there are now included 
quite a few instrumentalists I am sure 
he would not have given house room to 
a few years back. It is I am sure all to 
the good. It is these chapters on the 
jazz instruments and who plays them 
that make the best reading in the book. 
As always, Hugues opinions are ex- 
tremely sound (if still a little narrow). 
He has a wonderful ear for jazz and a 
great gift of getting to the real marrow 
of what is good, and what is not. 

His selection of the best LPs to buy 
is sensible and sound, but I found the 
lack of an index to the book irritating 
in the extreme. 

Sinclair Traill 


THE HORN 
by John Clellon Holmes 
(Jazz Book Club Edition) 


As the original edition of this book 
has already been dealt with at some 
length in Jazz Journal it should only 
be necessary here to re-affirm its ex- 
cellence, and to say that the Jazz Book 
Club are to be heartily congratulated 
on bringing this outstanding jazz novel 
within the reach of its members. 

There is no question in my mind that 
this is the best jazz novel to date—the 
author’s insight into his characters, both 
musically and phsycologically, is almost 
uncanny. He shows such deep and sym- 
pathetic understanding that one wonders 
how much is really fiction and how 
much is based on actual happenings. In 
some cases the characters are but thinly 
disguised—not that this in any way de- 
tracts from the quality and gripping 
interest of a remarkable and well written 
story. 

Benedict Edwards 


Seventy-Seven Records: 
HENRY BROWN BLUES 
77-LA-12-5 
The great Blues pianist, recorded at Pinky Boxx’s beauty parlour and at 


Robert Oswald’s studio, St. Louis, Missouri, under the supervision of 
Mr. Paul Oliver 


JUMPIN’ ERROLL Erroll Garner’s All Stars 77-EPEU-2 
With Charlie Shavers, Vic Dickenson, Slam Stewart, Lem Davis 


Folklore Records: 
PETE SEEGER IN CONCERT 
F-LAUT-1 


Recorded at the St. Pancras Town Hall, London, October, 1959. The 
essential Seeger in-person record! 


BOTTOMS UP! F-EPEU-500 
Frank Purslow and John Pearse revive five English soak songs for fools 


Your record shop can order 


77 and Folklore records from 
DISTRIBUTORS, 10 Rathbone Place, 


CENTRAL RECORD 
Lenden, W.1, Langham 0781/2 
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and his new orleans j 


... For jazz began as a Latin-American form of music, New Orleans was a town inhabited by 
people of Spanish, French and African descent. Among the founding fathers of jazz—white ant 
Negro—those with Anglo-Saxon names were in diminutive minority. ... Almost every aspect 
American Negro folk-music (and of early jazz) which differs from European musical usage can 
be deduced from an African approach to language. Whereas European music has pivoted for 
centuries on the increasing complexity of harmonic structure and the development of a body off) 
melody instruments capable of being sounded together, African music has concentrated its 
efforts essentially on an architecture of rhythmic and colouristic patterns, and on the 
development of a body of percussion instruments capable of being sounded together. 
Ernest Borneman Decca Books 
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MARCHIN’ AND SWINGIN’ 


Wilbur de Paris trombone; Sidney de Paris cornet; 


Omer Simeon clarinet; Don Kirkpatrick Piano; 
Eddie Gibbs banjo; Harold Jackson bass; 

Fred Moore drums 

Martinique; Tres moutarde; Under the double 
eagle; Shreveport stomp; When the saints go 
marching in; The pearls; Hindustan; Prelude 

in C sharp minor; Battle hymn of the Republic; 
Marchin’ and swingin’ 


© SAH-K 6180 @ LTZ-K 15226 


THE WILD JAZZ AGE 


Runnin’ wild; That thing called love; 
Shimme-sha-wabble; Baby won’t you please 
come home; Twelfth Street rag; Blues ingee: 
When my sugar walks down the street; 
Railroad man; Minorca; Tell em about me; 
The Charleston; Creole love call 


© SAH-K 6115 @ LTZz-K 15201 


NEW ORLEANS BLUES 


Jimmy Witherspoon 

Wilbur de Paris slide and valve trombone; 
Sidney de Paris cornet; Omer Simeon clarinet; 
Sonny White piano; Shep Shepherd banjo; 
Bennie Moten bass; Wilbert Kirk drums 
Lotus blossom; Trouble in mind; Big fine girl; 
How long blues; Good rollin’ blues; 

Careless love; Tain’t nobody’s business if I do; 
St. Louis blues; When the sun goes down; 

See see rider 


@ LTz-K 15150 


WILBUR DE PARIS PLAYS 
COLE PORTER 


Wilbur de Paris valve and slide trombone; 
Sidney de Paris cornet; Doc Cheatham trumpet; 
Omer Simeon clarinet; Sonny White piano; 

Lee Blair banjo; Hayes Alvis or Bennie Moten 
bass; Wilbert Kirk drums and harmonica - 

It’s all right with me; Begin the beguine; 
Wunderbar; Love for sale; You do something 
to me; Anything goes; I’ve got you under 

my skin; I get a kick out of you; Easy to love; 
It’s all right with me 


@ LTZ-K 15156 


SOMETHING OLD, NEW, GAY, BLUE 


Wilbur de Paris trombone; Sidney de Paris cornet; 
Omer Simeon clarinet; Sonny White piano; 

Lee Blair banjo; Hayes Alvis bass; 

Wilbert Kirk drums and harmonica 

Panama rag; Madeira; Banjolie; Muskrat 

ramble; High society; Beale Street blues; 
Bouquets; Colonel Bogey’s march 


© SAH-K 6060 @ LTz-K 15175 


WILBUR DE PARIS AT 
SYMPHONY HALL 


Wilbur de Paris trombone; Sidney de Paris cornet; 
Omer Simeon clarinet; Sonny White piano; 

Lee Blair banjo; Bennie Moten bass; 

Wilbert Kirk drums 

Introduction by Wilbur de Paris; Majorca; 

Juba dance; Toll gate blues; Wrought iron rag; 
Cielito lindo; Sister Kate; Banjoker; 

Piano blues; Farewell blues 


© SAH-K 6016 @ LTZ-K 15086 


WILBUR DE PARIS AND HIS 
NEW NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


Wilbur de Paris trombone; Sidney de Paris 
trumpet and tuba; Omer Simeon clarinet; 

Sonny White piano; Lee Blair Wendell Marshall 
bass; George Foster drums 

Madagascar; March of the charcoal Grays; 
Mardi Gras rag; Are you from Dixie; Hot lips; 
Yama yama man; Flow gently, sweet Afton; 
Milenburg joys 


@ LTz-K 15024 
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New York Scenes 


Fletcher Henderson Reissues 


Columbia Records’ re-issue programme 
has been in full swing for more than a 
year now. First out was the four L.P. 
set Thesaurus of Classic Jazz with 
Red Nichols and Miff Mole. Frank 
Driggs has been responsible for the 
following four sets to be released. Due 
out this fall will be Robert Johnson (one 
record) and Fletcher Henderson (four 
record package). These will be followed 
early in 1962 by Billie Holiday (three 
record package) and Mildred Bailey 
(three record package). 

The Fletcher reissues (along with the 
Louis Armstrong and Bessie Smith sets 
which have been previously issued on 
Columbia) are the most significant to 
date. I had the pleasure of hearing a 
few of the 64 sides which Frank Driggs 
has compiled. The quality of the record- 
ings were remarkable, with superb edit- 
ing and none of the echo chamber effects 
which have been so prevalent in the 
Victor reissues. There is a slight surface 
noise on some of the numbers where the 
masters were not available, but this is 
negligible. 


Of particular importance is the pres- 
ence of Louis Armstrong solos on eight 
of these sides. These are How Come You 
Do Me Like You Do, Go Along Mule, 
Shanghai Shuffle, Alabammy Bound, 
Sugarfoot Stomp, T.N.T., Copenhagen 
and Everybody Loves My Baby (with a 
ferocious vocal break by Louis at the 
end). 

Also notable is Ladnier on Hop Off, 
Bobby Stark on Oh Baby, Rex on 
Chinatown, Red Allen on King Porter 
Stomp, Roy and Chu on Christopher 
Columbus, Emmett Berry and Chu on 
Rhythm of Tambourine (this was Em- 
mett’s first record), drummer Pete Suggs 
on vibes and Eddie Barefield on clarinet 
and alto on Moten Stomp and Ben 
Webster on Sing You Sinners. The fidel- 
ity of this last record is so perfect that 
it could compare with today’s standards. 

The following titles are those chosen 
for the Fletcher Henderson reissue series 
which will be released in the fall of 1961. 


Date 
10/ 7/24 


. 10/10/24 


/24 


10/30/24 
3/25 


1/31/25 
5/19/25 
5/19/25 
5/19/25 


10/21/25 
5/14/26 
5/14/26 

11/ 3/26 

11/ 3/26 
1/20/27 
1/21/27 


1/21/27 
3/23/27 
5/11/27 
5/11/27 


5/12/27 
5/12/27 
10/24/27 
4/27 

11/28 


3/14/28 
3/14/28 
4/ 6/28 
4/26/28 
4/ 6/28 
12/12/28 
12/12/28 

4/29 

4/29 
3/13/29 
10/ 3/30 


10/ 3/20 
12/ 2/30 


2/5131 
2) 
3/19/31 
3/19/31 
10/15/31 
10/15/31 


Title 


Go Along Mule 
Shanghai Shuffle 
How Come You Do 
Me Like You Do 
Copenhagen 
Everybody Loves 
My Baby 
Alabammy Bound 
Money Blues 
Sugarfoot Stomp 
Wha-Cha-Call-’Em 
Blues 

The Stampede 
Jackass Blues 
Henderson Stomp 
The Chant 

Snag It 

Rocky Mountain 
Blues 

Tozo 

St. Louis Shuffle 
Whiteman Stomp 
I'm Coming Virgin- 
ia 

Variety Stomp 

St. Louis Blues 
Goose Pimples 
Hop Off 

Old Black Joe’s 
Blues 

King Porter Stomp 
D Natural Blues 
Oh Baby 

Feeling Good 

I’m Feeling Devilish 
Come on Baby 
Easy Money 
Freeze and Melt 
Raisin’ the Roof 
Basin Street Blues 
Chinatown My 
Chinatown 
Somebody Loves 
Me 

Keep a Song In My 
Soul 

My Gal Sal 

Sweet and Hot 
Sugarfoot Stomp 
Hot and Anxious 
Singin’ the Blues 
Sugar 
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3/ 3/32 

uniss. 
12/ 9/32 Co 
12/ 9/32 Ok Ok 
12/ 9/32 Co 
8/18/33 Vo 
8/18/33 Vo 
8/18/33 Vo 
8/18/33 Vo 
3/27/36 Vo 
3/27/36 Vo 
3/27/36 Vo 
3/27/37 Vo 
3/22/37 Vo 
10/25/37 Vo 
6/ 3/37 Vo 
A Panel 


JACK BRADLEY 


Blue Moments 


Honeysuckle Rose 
New King Porter 
Stomp 

Underneath the 
Harlem Moon 
Yeah Man 

King Porter Stomp 
Queer Notions 
Can You Take It? 
Christopher Colum 
bus 

Blue Lou 

Stealin’ Apples 
Rhythm of Tam- 
bourine 

The Stampede 
Sing You Sinners 
Chris and His Gang 


On the afternoon of July 1 a panel 
discussion took place on stage at Free- 
body Park, Newport, Rhode Island as 
part of Music at Newport 1961. Included 
in the panel were George Simon, Jon 
Hendricks, Art D’Lugoff, Stanley Dance, 
Mort Fega, Dan Morgenstern, Don Gold 
and Reverend John Gensel. Following 
are a few excerpts from this discussion: 


FEGA: 
river?” 
HENDRICKS: 


HENDRICKS: 


are the musicians. . 


jazz critic.” 
GOLD: 
solo mean?” 
DANCE: 
GOLD: 


fashionable.” 
HENDRICKS: 


Freedomland 


For $2.95 one can gain entrance te 
Freedomland (New York City’s answer 


“Why did jazz come up the 


“Cause they wouldn't let 
the band get on the bus in Mississippi!” 


“ 
. 


“If there was no one to 
appreciate paintings, artists would still 
paint—If there was no one to listen 
to music, musicians would still continue 
to play. . . . This is the only country in 
the world which desecrates its art form.” 


. . the only real critics 


. anybody can bea 


“Now what could an angular 


“square!” (much laughter). 
“A major critic states a case 
and all the minor critics follow. This is 
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PAUL WEBSTER, JIMMY JONES and KEG JOHNSON at BEEFSTEAK CHAI LIE’S, N.Y. 


0 Disneyland) and hear the music of a 
half dozen bands playing from 10 a.m. 
‘0 midnight. At the “great lakes” are the 
tiverboats “Canadian” and “American” 


which feature banjo-vocalists Danny 
Barker and Louis Williams. Touring 
Freedomland one finds many strolling 
groups of musicians, mostly from the 
ranks of Paul LaValle, who is the music- 
al director of this amusement park. Re- 
cently the bands of Maynard Ferguson 
and Lionel Hampton were to be heard 
for 3 nightly concerts at the “Colussus.” 
At the “Jessie Jewel Southern Plantation 
House” was the Dixie Freedomland 
Band featuring Al Philburn, and later 
the same evening was Dan Terry on 
cornet, with Sam Margolis, clarinet and 
tenor, Roswell Rudd, trombone, Hal 
Serra, piano and Dick Carter, bass. 


Around Town at Press Time 

The Ray Charles band (with Rudy 
Powell and Henderson Chambers) and 
the Jazztet at the Apollo Seldon 
Powell trio at Basie’s . . . Ruby Braff, 
Pee Wee Russell, Marshall Brown (tb), 
John Bunche (pno) and Ronnie Bedford 
(drums), at Condon’s . . . Red Allen 
quartet featuring Sammy Price at the 


Embers . . . Monk at Jazz Gallery... 
Rudy Rutherford featuring Nat Lorber 
and Skip Hall at the L Bar .. . Louis 
Metcalf every weekend at the Club Lin- 
coln ... Hal Singer trio at Minton’s... 
Ray Bryant trio followed Sam Taylor 
(with Dud Bascomb) at Small’s Paradise 
. .. King Curtis quintet (with Al Casey) 
at the Manor. 


Quotable Quotes 

In a recent Amsterdam News in 
Harold L. Keith’s column, Data ’Bout 
Discs, Keith nominated Buddy Tate’s 
solo on All Too Soon (Prestige /Swing- 
ville‘ Lp 2014) the top tenor solo of the 
year (balladwise). He goes on to tell 
of Buddy Tate’s service with the Count 
Basie band but follows with this re- 
mark: “not too much has been heard 
of Tate since those halcyon days of the 
big bands.” Most any jazz fan knows 
that Buddy has headed one of the swing- 
ingest bands in N.Y.C. for the past six 
years. He holds forth most every week- 
end at the Celebrity Club on 125th 
Street which is the main street of Har- 
lem. Now, why doesn’t the record re- 
viewer of Harlem’s leading newspaper 
know this? 
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(Bradley) 


Julie Wilson in the New York Journal 
American, June 1, “When someone yells 
out ‘Go, Julie, go’ I get a bigger kick 
than I ever got anywhere else as a singer 
. . . jazz is the greatest. I’m sorry I didn’t 
have another try at it a long time ago.” 


From George S. Schuyler’s column 
Views and Reviews in the Amsterdam 
News—"‘To cut down the heavy tax 
burden on families by drastically reduc- 
ing the number of cops, informers, judges 
and whatnot, it would only be necessary 
to legalize prostitution and narcotics use, 
as is done in Britain, where public mor- 
ality and health are not inferior to the 
situation in America for all its reform- 
ism. 


“Whoever wanted to use marijuana 
should not be harassed to clutter up 
court calendars since it is no more harm- 
ful than cigarettes, liquor end wine. 
Thus, the solution to the ecucational 
problem, the employment problem, much 
of the crime problem, and a lowered tax 
rate.” 


Louis Armstrong on refusing to re- 
hearse before going on stage at Basin 
Street East—‘Pops, the only thing I 
have to know is the way to the stage.” 
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FESTIVAL REPORTS 


BEAULIEU 


y 
LIAM KEATING 


July went out with the sixth (and seemingly last) annual 
Beaulieu Jazz Festival—an event which has come to be re- 
garded by most people as Britain’s major jazz festival. It 
drew thousands of enthusiasts from all over the country to 
this beautiful spot in the New Forest, but it is a pity that it 
also attracted hundreds more who went with no other 
thought than to bring attention to themselves in the most 
ostentatious manner they could devise, namely hooliganism. 
The restrictions within the grounds eliminated any disturbances 
in that area so the Ooblies (as they have come to be known) 
retired in their colourful droves, or herds if you wish, to the 
village and created enough havoc to antagonize the local 
constabulary and population to such an extent that the advent 
- of any future festivals seems highly improbable. 

There was little trouble inside the grounds and an attentive 
audience of several thousand watched the Chris Barber Band 
open the festival on the Saturday. The band played very 
well with some notable trumpet playing from Pat Halcox and 
some finely executed clarinet work by the newest recruit to 
the band, Ian Wheeler. Featured with the band was har- 
monica player Jimmy Cotten who proved to have a consider- 
able amount of rhythmic feeling and could work up plenty 
of excitement on his instrument. He is not a particularly out- 
standing vocalist but some of the fine blues he played us more 
than made up for this shortcoming. 

The evening session opened with the Downbeat Big Band, 
a group made up of musicians from other bands and led by 
Tubby Hayes. They produced some swinging sounds and a 
surprising amount of cohesion considering the band is not of 
a permanent nature. The Joe Harriott Quintet appeared next 
and although some of their arrangements seemed a little pre- 
tentious the music was easy enough to listen to. Following 
Harriott’s group was the Johnny Dankworth Orchestra with 
German tenor star Hans Koller. The orchestra didn’t quite 
sound up to its usual high standard but their backing for 
Koller was adequate enough. The Teutonic reedman proved 
to be an exceptionally facile instrumentalist who performed a 
series of well integrated choruses with amazing dexterity. He 
is not unlike Coleman Hawkins as far as phrasing goes al- 
though his tone has its roots in the so called cool school. 
Acting as a vivid contrast to Koller was the John Coltrane- 
influenced Tubby Hayes who appeared with his Quartet. Tubby 
is a forceful, effervescent tenorman with an incisive tone and 
a truely prodigious technique. He was inclined to let this 

“technique get the better of him on up-tempo numbers but on 
one slow ballad he conveyed plenty of warmth and jazz feeling. 

Anita O’Day concluded the evening session with the Dank- 
worth Orchestra and she was well worth waiting to hear— 
she is a fine musician with a wonderful sense of timing and 
plenty of sensitivity as far as jazz is concerned. She is also 
a real professional in the art of showmanship and has a sense 
of humour that must confound the more serious of jazz 
enthusiasts. 

On the Sunday morning a church service took place with 
the music arranged by Johnny Dankworth. It was very well 
attended and proved to be extremely successful, an indication 
of things to come perhaps? 

The weather couldn't have been better on the Sunday 


JUAN LES PINS 


by 
JACK LEWERKE 


The Second International Jazz Festival at Juan Les Pins 
has come and gone. Jazz festivals are like New Year’s parties 
in the United States: it takes a few days to recover and 
evaluate whether you had a good time or not. 

Last year’s festival gave the impression of being the start 
of a series of real International festivals. The main emphasis 
was on the competition between the various European groups, 
with America represented by Charlie Mingus, Rosetta Tharpe 
and Wilbur de Paris. 

This year, however, the festival was the American acts, with 
the European groups filling in until the main attractions were 
presented. 

There were two reasons for this difference. One, the Euro 
pean groups were generally not as good or exciting as they i 
were last year; two, with such American power groups a 
Count Basie, Ray Charles, Lambert-Hendricks-Ross, and Les 
McCann, it was impossible for the audience to get too excite § 
about what preceeded them. . 

Before going into an evaluation as to whether the American 
groups were up to expectations I'd like to explain how this 
event differs from the other two major festivals, in Newport 
and Monterey. Both American festivals are held in areas 
with enormous seating capacities, whereas the one at Juan Le 
Pins takes place in the relatively small Gould Square. There- 
fore, to pay the overheads involved in importing these big 
American names, the French promoters are forced to line up 
a series of other dates. Fortunately, this year they saw fit 
to arrange some of these additional performances in the town 
of Juan Les Pins itself. Thus, visitors had the opportunity of 
hearing the groups outside the central Festival, either at one 
of the two local night clubs or at the local casino. The Basi¢ 
band drew good audiences at one of the clubs—in spite @ 
drinks being £2 apiece—but Lambert-Hendricks-Ross perform 
ed to embarassingly small crowds during two appearances @ 
the Casino. 

The Count Basie band, believe it or not, is better right 
now than it has been for some time. The addition of Budé 
Johnson to the sax section and Quentin Jackson to the trom 
bones has helped, but the overall attitude of the men in th 
band made the big difference. It may have been the wondet 
ful weather, or the beautiful women of the Cote d’azur, bul 
the band sounded as if they really wanted to play. 

It is impossible, of course, to compare this Basie orchestf@ 
with the pre-war band. The early group was made up of grea 
individual instrumentalists, and played with considerable fit 
Today’s band has closer ties with the old Lunceford Expresq 
with the emphasis on power and polish rather than on them 
individual talents. However, Snookie Young is taking many 
more solos these days, and he and Budd Johnson provided 
the high-spots of the show. 

Lambert-Hendricks-Ross, although they were warmly 1 


ceived by the crowds, left this writer with the impressiong™ 


that if you’ve heard them once you’ve heard them enough 
Tt have no doubt that Hendricks’ lyrics to jazz standards af€ 
brilliant, but I defy any audience to tell me exactly what 
they are—as sung, they are completely unintelligible. 


(both reports continued on page 26) 
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FESTIVALS—continued 

Beaulieu 

afternoon—the sun beat down from a cloudless sky making it 
truly “Jazz on a Summers Day”. The weather must have 
had a relaxing effect on all the participating musicians as 
some of the best jazz to be heard during the whole weekend 
was played that afternoon. The Dankworth Orchestra sound- 
ed much better than they did the proceeding night and the 
Vic Ash-Harry Klein Jazz Five who followed them were in 
excellent form with some fine soloing from Klein who is, 
I feel, a vastly underated baritone sax man. Hans Koller 
made his final appearance with the Dankworth rhythm section 
and, if anything, sounded more impressive than on his previous 
appearance. The Keith Christie-Allan Ganley Jazzmakers 
played some enjoyable, although rather unadventurous music 
with some exceedingly agile trombone solos by Christie and 
some nice breaks from tenorist Stan Robinson. 

Again it was Anita O’Day’s job to close the session and a 
better candidate couldn’t have been selected. This time the 
conditions were perfect and her versions of such numbers as 
“Sweet Georgia Brown”, “Tea For Two” (a la Jazz On A 
Summers Day), plus a swinging scat version of “Four Brothers”, 
and my personal favourite, “Honeysuckle Rose”, all epitom- 
ised jazz singing at its cleverest. She constantly improvised 
with the lyrics and although she hasn’t an outstanding range 
she does more within her limitations than any other jazz 
vocalist I can think of. There is little doubt that she is 
one of the greatest white female jazz singers on the scene 
to-day—in fact her only superior is also in England at the 
. moment, Peggy Lee. Comparing Anita’s records with her 
live performances I am convinced that they do her vivacious 
personality little justice. 

The evening’s music was played by traditional bands, except 
for two who I regard as mainstream—the hard swinging Fair- 
weather-Brown All-Stars and one of the finest groups in the 
country, Bruce Turner’s Jump Band. Both of these bands 
gave excellent highly professional performances and were the 
highlights of the evening. Others included in this session were 


the bands of Mick Mulligan, Kenny Ball, Bob Waliis, Terry 
Lightfoot (with another appearance of Jimmy Cotion) an 
Dick Charlesworth. 

In all the festival musically was one of the most cnjoyabk 
this country has produced and it is to be hoped its terminatio, 
will not cause jazz a major set-back. It was anticipated thy 
as the festival grew in popularity over the years Americay 
bands could have been invited to play at Beaulieu, but it j 
feared that the very popularity that would have made this 
possible has turned out to be the downfall of the even 
The obstreperous element that went along just for kicks ce. 
tainly have much to answer for. It is to be hoped that ip 
some way the decision not to hold any more festivals 4 
Beaulieu will be reversed but somehow this seems but wistfy! 
thinking. 


Juan Les Pins 

Due to inadequate miking of his voice, the full excitement 
of Ray Charles’ performance did not once get through to the 
audience. In addition, his programme of three long instn. 
mentals before his vocal stint might work in night club ap. 
pearances, but it only served to make the Festival crowd 
restless. 

Much has been said about Charles, pro and con, but ther 
can be no doubt about the man’s honesty as an artist. Seldom 
do you see a performer who puts more into—or gets a greater 
kick out of—his work. 

The small group led by Les McCann was undoubtedly the 
surprise of the Festival. Although relatively unknown, they 
received easily the biggest ovation. Les is an eclectric per. 
former, with a dash of “soul”, but he has the knack of getting 
across to the people. He is still growing as an artist and 
should emerge as a major jazz instrumentalist as soon as h: 
becomes 100 per cent McCann. 

All in all, not the best, or the worst, Festival I’ve seen 
But it certainly has the makings of a great series. 


Sam Jones, Arthur Taylor. 


Freddie Kohiman 


George Joyner, Arthur Taylor 


Addison Farmer, Elvin Jones 


Paul Chambers, Philly Joe Jones 


Amann = 


32-133 LOOKING AHEAD—KEN McINTYRE with ERIC DOLPHY 
Ken Mcintyre, Eric Dolphy, Water Bishop Jr. 


32-134 MILT JACKSON : MODERN JAZZ/QUARTET & QUINTET 
Milt Jackson, Horace Silver, John Lewis, 
Henry Boozier, Percy Heath, Kenny Clarke 


32-135 NICK’S JAZZ—ALBERT NICHOLAS QUARTET 
Albert Nicholas, Art Hodes, Earl Murphy, 


32-136 SOUL JUNCTION—RED GARLAND QUINTET 
John Coltrane, Donald Byrd, Red Garland, 


32-137 FARMER’S MARKET—ART FARMER QUINTET 
Art Farmer, Hank Mobley, Kenny Drew 


32-138 STEAMIN’ WITH THE MILES DAVIS QUINTET 
Miles Davis, John Coltrane, Red Garland 


RECORDS LTD. 


ul 76, BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, 
ra BEDFORD AVE., LONDON, W.C.1. Tel: MUSeum 1810 
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FRA“K DUTTON 


286. Mixed Bag 

Several oddments from Jim Hayes are 
worthy of note. He observes that on 
Gala GLP357 “Jazz Hall of Fame, Vol. 
2” the Django tracks Nuages and Melo- 
die au Crepuscule are the same versions 
as those appearing on English Vogue, 
except that Nuages has received scissors 
treatment. 

With reference to certain Lester 
Young titles on Vogue LAE12016 and 
LAE12194, Jim says that Freddie Green 
is “always listed” for D.B. Blues, Lester 
Blows Again, Jumpin’ at Mesner’s and 
These Foolish Things, but that to his 
ears Mr. Rhythm is inaudible on all 
four titles. Next one up is Jimmy 
Noone’s Hell in My Heart (62834A) on 
Decca 7553—who is the female vocalist? 
Jim also asks about Jimmie Gordon’s 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I Seen 
(C91820) and Henpecked Man (C91823), 
from a September 29, 1939 session in 
Chicago, saying that he thinks the 
pianist and guitarist may be Sam Price 
and Sister Rosetta Tharpe respectively. 
I would consider the latter’s presence to 
be doubtful, but Sam Price is a likely 
possibility—he was virtually the Decca 
house pianist at that time. With the ex- 
ception of Pete Brown on alto, the other 
accompanists are completely unknown. 

Another mystery LP enters the lists, 
this time from Graham Tidman_ of 
Hornchurch. Entitled “Jazz Confident- 
ial” on Crown 5056, it has seven tracks 
of concert or club recordings, including 
Crazy Chris by Dave Brubeck and Paul 
Desmond. Other titles are Grooving 
High and Blue Lou by Wardell Gray, 
Erroll Garner and Co. (these two were 
issued here on Vogue V2047), but the 
two unknowns are Wash Out and Crazy 
Time. Artists listed as taking part in- 
clude Cal Tjader, Sabu Martinez, Stan 
Getz, Sonny Criss, Louis Bellson, Shorty 
Rogers and Charlie Shavers, but this 
listing is evidently collective. 

My reactions are similar to those of 
Ian Crosbie of Barrow-in-Furness, who 
says, “I hate being tantalised by the 
identity of some familiar-sounding solo- 
ist. The sleeve notes are of no help, and 
the discs are dismissed as containing 
little to interest the jazz enthusiast. I 
am referring particularly to the records 
of Ella Fitzgerald—I cannot find any- 


where the personnels of the accompany- 
ing orchestras conducted by Buddy 
Bregman, Frank de Vol, Paul Weston 
and Nelson Riddle. Here and there are 
the sounds of Harry Edison, George 
Roberts, Lou Levy (or is it Paul Smith?) 
and, I think, the omnipresent Alvin 
Stoller—but these are not rare Gennett 
or Paramount treasures, and surely in 
these enlightened days someone keeps a 
record of who plays on which session, 
if only for payment of session fees. A 
lot of these men are names we revered 
in the good old days, and I feel they 
do such a sterling job that at least their 
names are worth a mention on the 
sleeves if only in small print”. Heartily 
endorsed—the small print will be don- 
ated in this column if someone can 
provide the names. 

John Richman of Sevenoaks comments 
that Louis Armstrong’s Dallas Blues on 
French Odeon OSX144 has a different 
vocal from that on Fontana TFE17073. 
Can anyone owning these issues com- 
pare them with take C on Parlophone 
R973? 

Bill Bland of Hornchurch asks for 
personnel and date of Portrait by Thad 
Jones on “Modern Jazz Hall of Fame, 
Vol. 1” (Gala GLP328). 

Brian Robinson of Preston enquires 
about “a letter which has been recorded” 
by Brownie McGhee and Lightnin’ Hop- 
kins, on which they refer constantly to 
another recording “Down South Summit 
Meeting” (World Pacific WP1296). 

Biographical details are required by 
M. T. Walter of Leyton. He lists as sub- 
jects three New Orleans pianists—Char- 
lie Alexander of the 1931 Louis Arm- 
strong band, Fred’ Washington of 1922 
West Coast fame with Kid Ory, and 
Lionel Reason, a more recent (1955) Ory 
bandsman. 

Further comments from Jim Hayes. 
He reports that gremlins have attacked 
the labels of “Rex and Barney with 
Duke” (French RCA 130.254), with the 
inevitable result that the side labelled 
Subtle Slough/Some Saturday /Mobile 
Bay/Linger Awhile actually plays ‘C’ 
Jam Blues/Charlie the Chulo/Poor Bub- 
ber/My Sunday Gal. He believes that 
different masters from those used on 
HMV_ 7EG8137 are employed for 


Mobile Bay and Linger Awhile, which 
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would mean that this RCA release car- 
ries the original Bluebird pressings for 
these two titles—takes 1 and 2 respec- 
tively. 

On the 12” LP by Sidney Bechet 
(French RCA 430.216), Jim suspects that 
three titles have been edited. They are 
Blues in the Air, Rip Up the Joint and 
I Know That You Know. A similar state 
of affairs obtains on local Top Rank 
RX3006, where Jim claims that solos 
by Ray Nance and Flip Phillips have 
been slashed immediately following 
Betty Roche’s vocal on the Earl Hines 
item I'll Get By. Comparisons with origi- 
nal 78 issues will be welcomed. And 
anent “Jazz Studio One” on Brunswick 
LAT8036, readers may like to hear that 
the unnamed genius who wrote the 
sleeve notes couldn’t distinguish between 
the tenor styles of Paul Quinchette and 
Frank Foster. Paul is actually the first 
tenor soloist on both Tenderly and Let's 
Split. 

And to close this over-lengthy section, 
H. Harper of Inverness wonders if 
readers could supply a selected list of 
recommended recording by Sarah 
Vaughan. He emphasises that they must 
be LP or EP issues “with jazz content”. 

I’m certain we have some Vaughan 
fans in the house. 


287. Say, Don’t You Remember? 
Pierre Lafargue will be pleased to hear 
that his enquiry about Trombone Inter- 
lude/Over and Under by Al Grey and 
his All Star Orchestra on French Vogue 
V3288 has been answered by Derek Col- 
ler. These titles, with master numbers 
B419 and B422 respectively, were issued 
on Peacock 1609, and the personnel was 
William “Chiefie’” Scott (alias Abdul 
Salaam) (tpt), Al Grey (tbn), Johnny 
Board (ten), Paul Monday (p), Ray 
Johnson (bs) and Ellis Bartee (ds). Loca- 
tion and date are unknown, although 
the Peacock label operated from Hous- 
ton (Texas); these sides were probably 
made around 1950-51. Monday also 
plays organ on Interlude. Two other 
titles, Big Chief (B420)/Walking One 
(B421), were released on Peacock’s sub- 
sidiary tabel, Progressive Jazz 501. 


(continued on page 40) 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG & 
BING CROSBY 


BING AND SATCHMO: 


Muskrat Ramble; Sugar; Preacher; Dardanella; 
Let’s Sing Like A Dixieland Band (16 min)— 
Way Down Yonder In New Orleans; Brother 
Bill; Little Ol’ Tune; Band Ball; Rocky 
Mountain Moon; Bye Bye Blues (19: min). 


(MGM CS 6020. I2inLP stereo. 34s. 14d.) 


This stereo version of the record 
reviewed in our March issue merely 
confirms that this is one of the great 
“fun” records of all time. Both Bing 
and Satch are such splendid entertain- 
ers that the session was bound to click. 
Billy May’s backgrounds help and do 
not intrude, and Johnny Mercer’s ad- 
aptations of the lyrics are in good- 
humorous taste. 

Satch’s lip was in fine shape this day! 

S.T. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
EARLY SATCH: 
(a) Chicago Breakdown; (b) That’s When I'll 
Come Back To You—(c) Basin Street Blues; (d) 
it’s Tight Like This 


(Philips BBE 12444 EP 12s. 9d.) 


“Tight Like This” is one of Louis’ 
greatest recorded performances—a bril- 
liant, creative, and coherent piece of 
music-making, with Hines providing a 
well-nigh perfect accompaniment to the 
trumpeter’s boiling inventions. “That’s 
When I'll Come Back” is another classic, 
notable not only for Louis’ work but also 
f6ér the rollicking ensembles and Johnny 
Dodds’ sub-toned playing behind the 
vaudeville-style vocal. “Basin Street”, 
like “Tight”, again presents Louis the 
emerging soloist, this time in a more re- 
laxed mood, whilst “Chicago Break- 
down,” despite the unpleasantly cluttered 
ensembles, has some agreeable mo- 
ments, mainly during Louis’ two 
choruses. 

However, despite the general excel- 
lence of the music, I wouldn’t recom- 
mend the purchase of this record. It is 
a typical Philips grab-bag—you pays 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


your money and takes given to 


you. Louis’ many and great early re- 
cordings have long needed a sensible 
and constructive reissue programme, 
and that’s exactly what they’re now get- 
ting—in France. Under Kurt Mohr’s 
guiding hand, French Odeon have al- 
ready released two LPs, starting with the 
first Hot Fives and moving, in chrono- 
logical order, through to the Hot Seven, 
and six more are due for early release. 
So long as these are available (most of 
the specialist shops carry them) I can’t 
see why anyone should bother about 
these odd selections that Philips are re- 
leasing. 
T.S. 

(a) Louis Armstrong, Bill Wilson (tpt); 
Honore Dutrey (tbn); Boyd Atkins, Joe Walker, 
Al Washington (saxes); Earl Hines (p); Rip 
Bassett (bjo); Pete Briggs (tu); Tubby Hall 
(d). Chicago, May 9, 1927. 

(b) Louis Armstrong (tpt, vel); Kid Ory 
(tbn); Johnny Dodds (cit); Lil Armstrong (p, 
vel); Johnny St Cyr (bjo); Pete Briggs (tu); 
Baby Dodds (d). Chicago, May 14, 1927 

(c) Armstrong (tpt, vel); Fred Robinson (tbn); 
Jimmy Strong (cit); Mancy Cara (bjo); Zutty 
Singleton (d); Earl Hines (p). Chicago, December 
4, 1928 

(d) Armstrong (tpt, vel); Robinson (tbn); 
Strong (cit, ten); Don Redman (alto); Hines, 
Cara, Singleton. Chicago, December 12, 1928. 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 
CANNONBALLL TAKES CHARGE: 
(a) If This isn’t Love; (b) Poor Butterfly; (b) 
1 Guess I’ll Hang My Tears Out To Dry (a) I’ve 
Told Every Little Star (19 min)—(b) Barefoot 
Sunday Blues (a) Serenata (b) | Remember You 
(184 min) 


(Riverside RLP 12-303 41s.) 


There are two surprises in this record, 
or if you are among those clever ones 
who pick out the salient pieces of evi- 
dence, two points of confirmation. This 
is Cannonball’s record all the way— 
obviously, as it consists of alto work 
with a varied rhythm section—but he 
has the complete authority to carry it, 
and to extend himself over nearly forty 
minutes of music without repetition or 
staleness. The surprise is not in the 
fluency of the man—that is obvious in 
nearly all his work whether it be sharply 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES; 


angular, as we have grown to expect, or 
more melodic, as in this session—but 
in the adroit handling of melody—this 
is essentially a ballad collection—and 
in the qualities of ease and humour 
which are apparent throughout. If one 
must make odious comparisons, then 
there is more than a little here of Rol- 
lins, a comparison induced by “Every 
Little Star’, which the tenor player 
used on one memorable recording, and 
something, oddly enough, of the better 
work (when he was good, he was very, 
very good) of Earl Bostic. 

Wynton Kelly is of course the other 
interesting performer, and now we can 
see a number of reasons for the re- 
spect in which Kelly is held by those 
who have heard much of him. He plays 
well in support and his solos are con- 
sistently interesting and full of spirit. 
The second rhythm section, with the 
Heath brothers, is tougher with rather 
more obvious drumming. 

Many listeners will turn automatically 
to the blues for a sample of the record, 
and they will not be disappointed. It is an 
ebullient performance by both Adderley 
and Kelly, and by the whole group, 
driving throughout and with some not- 
able preaching from the alto. But al- 
though one expects more from the blues, 
it is by his work on ballad material that 
a contemporary saxophone player is 
judged—these are the test material— 
often unpromising at first sight — on 
which he tries his skill. An excellent 
record. 

GB. 


(a) Julian Adderley (alt); Wynton Kelly (p); 
Paul Chambers (bs); Jimmy Cobb (d). 
(b) Substitute Percy Heath (bs); 
Heath (d). New York, April/May 1959. 


Albert 


CHRIS BARBER/ACKER BILK 


THE BEST OF BARBER & BILK: 

April Showers (a);Doin’ The Crazy Walk (a); 
Hushabye (b); Everbody Loves My Baby (c); ! 
Can’t Give You Anything But Love (d); 
Whistling Rufus (a) (21 min)—C.R.E. March 
(e); Dardanelila (f); Franklin Street Blues (f); 
Blaze Away (e); Easter Parade (f); Marching 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


PETER RUSSELL: 


Through Georgia (f) min) 
(Pye Golden Guinea GGL 0075 12inLP 21s.) 


Until his latest LP for Columbia (re- 
viewed in May) these were my favourite 
Bilk recordings. The band plays soberly 
(for them), the ensembles are well- 
formed and orderly, and the rhythm for 
the most part is light and lifting. Ken 
Sims never played better on record, and 
Acker himself tumbles through ensemble 
and solo in his usual self-confident man- 
ner. Nice music to have around. 


Much the same can be said for these 
1955/6 Barber tracks (Pye cunningly 
don’t give any recording dates on the 
sleeve). Simple but warm and swinging 
solos from the front line and superb 
thythm banjo from Lonnie Donegan— 
the band has never been the same since 
he and Ron Bowden left. As on the re- 
verse, the tunes are unusual enough to 
be interesting, although I would except 
“Whistling Rufus”, a frivolous melody 


TONY STANDISH: 


which has always given me the hoo-jahs. 
Pleasant music in the best sense, and 
of some historical value, trad-wise. 
Cheap, too. Should sell in thousands. 
TS. 


(a) Chris Barber (tbn); Pat Halcox (tpt); 
Monty Sunshine (cit); Lonnie Donegan (bjo); 
Ron Bowden (d); Mickey Ashman (bs) 

(b) Sunshine (cit); Donegan (bjo); Barber 
(bs) 

(c) as (a) Jim Bray replaces Ashman 
(d) as (a) Ottilie Patterson (vcl) 

(e) Acker Bilk (clit); Johnny Mortimer (tbn); 
Ken Sims (tpt); Ron McKay (d); Ernie Price 
(bs); Jay Hawkins (bjo). London, March 1957 

(f) as (e) but Roy James (bjo) replaces 
Hawkins. July, 1958 


SIDNEY BECHET 


IN MEMORIAM: 

Sweet Lorraine; Up The Lazy River; China Boy; 

Four Or Five Times (16 min)—That’s A Plenty; 

If | Could Be With You; Squeeze Me; Sweet 
Sue (16 min). 


(Riverside RLP 138 J2inLP 41s.) 


I don’t know how many times I have 
reviewed these tracks, for they have 


PETER TANNER: 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Thelonious Monk 


Kennedy Brown jimmy Rushing 
Gerald Lascelles Jimmy Rushing 
Peter Russell Jimmy Rushing 

Michael Shera Thelonious Monk 


Tony Standish Slide Hampton London LTZ-K 15225 
Jimmy Rushing 


Blue Note BLP 1510 **** 
Philips SBL 631 ***** 
Philips SBL 631 **** 
Philips SBL 631 *#** 

Blue Note BLP 1510. 


Philips SBL 631 


SHNCLAIR TRAILL: 


been issued here more than once—but, 
never, I believe, in LP form. Anyway 
it doesn’t matter, for nothing can detract 
from the excellence of these little jazz 
classics. Bechet is on top form through- 
out, Spanier collaborates brilliantly, and 
the rhythm section do their job nobly. 
The band was originally got together to 
play at the World’s Fair, New York, and 
they at once settled down to be a com- 
pact, warm sounding unit, each man ob- 
viously having a high regard for the 
other’s ability as a jazz musician. 


Spanier never, not even with his Rag- 
timers, played better. To complement 
Bechet he manages to sound almost 
serene, yet his drive and timing are per- 
fect. His solos are most melodically at- 
tractive and he dovetails with Sidney 
splendidly. Bechet is of course enor- 
mous. His soprano is supreme, yet on 
“Lazy”, “That’s A Plenty” and “4 or 
5 Times” he shows what a jazz giant 
he was on the clarinet. Mastren’s un- 
amplified guitar sounds just right—he 
backs the solos tastefully and himself 
plays some distinctive, smooth-flowing 
choruses. 

The record has 
mastered. 


been expertly re- 


S.T. 


Sidney Bechet (sop/cit); Muggsy Spanier (cor); 
Carmen Mastren (g); Wellman Braud (bs). New 
York: Side 1. 21/3/40. Side 2: 6/4/40, 


ACKER BILK 
That’s My Home—Bucket’s Got A Hole In It 
(Columbia 45DB-4673 45 sp 6s. 9d.) 


Typically lusty performances from the 
Bilk crew, combining vitality and en- 
thusiasm with a concern for melody 
and ensemble orderliness. Acker sings 
on both sides and, surprisingly, does not 
try to air his familiarity with the Arm- 
strong version of “My Home”. 

Songs for swinging scrubbers. 

TS. 

Acker Bilk (iclt, vel); Colin Smith (tpt); 


Johnny Mortimer (tbn); Stan Greig (p); Roy 
James (bjo); Ernie Price (bs); Ron McKay (4). 


.B. : 
Albert 
(a); 
(d); 
March 
rching 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


JOHN COLTRANE 


COLTRANE JAZZ: 
(b) Little Old Lady; (a) Village Blues; (b) My 
Shining Hour; (b) Fifth House (19 min)— 
Harmonique; (b) Like Sonny; (b) I’ll Wait And 
Pray; (b) Some Other Blues (19 min) 
(London SAH-K6162 12in. LP 36s. 8d.) 


BLUE TRAIN: 
Biue Train; 
Locomotion; 


Notice; min)— 
Fashioned; Lazy Bird 


Moment’s 
Old 
(213 min) 


(Blue Note 1577 1I2inLP 50s. 5d.) 


There can be few more intense tenor 
players in jazz today than John Col- 
trane, and he transmits that intensity 
to his audience in a most compelling 
fashion. One must listen, even when 
the sounds he produces are not entirely 
pleasing. The first LP features a quar- 
tet of well-proven rhythm men, and 
also claims to feature Coltrane on 
soprano saxophone. As he spends most 
his time making the tenor sound like 
an alto, I find it hard to establish any 
moment when I can be certain that he 
is in fact blowing soprano. There are 
some uncomfortable moments when he 
launches into experimental gambits 
with the harmonics of his tenor—a 
most unattractive sound. I like the 
theme of his original, “Fifth House”, 
but find most of the others rather con- 
trived and over-studied. 

The six-piece group which appears 
on the Blue Note album is more excit- 
ing, and Coltrane seems to blow much 
harder and with greater rhythmic feel- 
ing. Add to this Curtis Fuller’s im- 
pressive trombone and Lee Morgan’s 
intriguing trumpet over a rhythm sec- 
tion comprising Drew, Chambers, and 
Philly Joe Jones and the music becomes 
something out of the ordinary. There 
seems to be far more inspiration in 
this group, with excellent solos from 
everyone. Kenny Drew’s piano work 
in the slow ballad “Old Fashioned” is 
outstanding, and no one could fail 
to be impressed by Trane’s handling 
of the blues. I have, probably wrongly. 
come to accept John’s inevitable flashy 
runs, the apparent desire to impress his 
listeners that he really knows his in- 
strument. But how much better it would 
be if he would put that part aside and 
settle down to the serious business of 
playing jazz. For he is obviously a 


creative, imaginative, and _ original 
musician. 
G.L. 
SAH-K6162—(a) John Coltrane (ten/sop) 


McCoy Tyner (p); Steve Davis (bs); Elvin Jones 
(d). 


(b) Coltrane (ten); Wynton Kelly (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Jimmy Cobb (d). 

Blue Note 1577—Coltrane (ten); Curtis Fuller 
(tbn); Lee Morgan (tpt); Kenny Drew (p); 
Chambers (bs); ‘‘Philly’’ Joe Jones (d). 


BOB CROSBY 
AND THE BOBCATS: 
Fidgety Feet; Pennies From Heaven—Magnolia 


Street Parade; Maryland, My Maryland 
12s. 9d.) 


(Capitol EAP! 20112 EP 


Good Dixieland music played by a 
bigger band than the old Bobcats. The 
rhythm is extremely lively, the en- 
sembles cleanly knit and there are 
some sparkling solos. Matlock plays 
some excellent clarinet on “Fidgety 
Feet”, whilst “Pennies” is a vehicle for 
the lyrical trumpet playing of Charlie 
Teagarden. 

The tracks on the reverse are played 
as marches. They swing in a rather stiff 
fashion, but are pleasantly melodic. 

S.T. 

Ray Linn, Charlie Teagarden, Zeke Zarchey 
(tpts), Ted Vesiey, Elmer Schneider, Warren 
Smith (tbns); Matty Matlock (cit/alt); Wilbur 
Schwartz (alt); Eddie Miller (ten); Charles 
Gentry (bar); Stan Wrightsman (p); Hilton 
“‘Nappy’’ Lamare (g); Phil Stephens (bs); Nick 
Fatool (d). Los Angeles 18/9/51. 


BERT DAHLANDER 
BERT DAHLANDER QUARTET WITH 
VICTOR FELDMAN: 
Hip Soup—Emma 
(HMV 7EG 8693 EP Ils. 6d.) 

Although it was made nearly four 
years ago, this record was worth issu- 
ing. The main point of interest is 
Victor Feldman’s vibes playing. Al- 
though more under the influence of Milt 
Jackson than he is to-day, Victor plays 
some delightful solos on the thankfully 
unsoulful slow blues, “Hip Soup”, and 
the medium tempo “Emma”. Howard 
Roberts also plays well, and the work 
of Counce and the leader leaves little to 
be desired. Nothing to set the world 
on fire, but very pleasant listening. 


MLS. 
Victor Feldman (vb); Howard Roberts (g); 
Curtis Counce (bs); Bert Dahlander (4d). 


California, September 1957. 


WILLIE DIXON 
WILLIE DIXON & MEMPHIS SLIM/WILLIE’S 
BLUES: 


Nervous; Good Understanding; That’s My Baby; 

Slim’s Thing; That’s All | Want Baby; Don’t 

Tell Nobody; Youth To You (21 min)—Sittin’ 

& Cryin’ The Blues; Built For Comfort; 1! Got 
A Razor; Go Easy; Move Me (17 min) 


(Prestige/Bluesville 1003 I2inLP 4is.) 


Willie Dixon is one of the key men 
on the Chicago blues scene. Not only 
is he, with Ransome Knowlings and 
Quinn Wilson, the best of the blues 
bassists—he also has a big, froggy voice 
and a notable talent as a lyricist (many 
of Muddy Waters’ and Howlin’ Wolf’s 
best efforts were written by Dixon, e.g. 
“I’m Ready”, “Tiger In Your Tank”, 
“Wang Dang Doodle”). 

Willie and Memphis Slim comple- 
ment one another beautifully. They 
made one awful record for Folkways, 
but that was because they tried to sing 
folk songs, and because Memphis hand- 
led most of the vocals. Here, Willie’s 
is the dominant personality, and the 
result is a highly enjoyable LP: good, 
colourful lyrics ebulliently and humor- 
ously sung; warm, unobtrusive accom- 
paniment by Memphis, demonstrating 
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that this is his ideal role; and a won. 


derful, 
bass. 

Unfortunately, this happy duo js 
plagued by the presence of idiomatic 
strangers. Al (Harold, surely?) Ashby, 
Gus Johnson and Wally Richardson 
were no doubt recruited as a guarantee 
that the music would be a cut above 
the usual “crudities” of ordinary blues 
sessions. Prestige have it all wrong, 
The presence of, say, Matthew Brady, 
Jump Jackson and William Casimir 
would have added immeasurably to the 
quality and authenticity of the music, 
Someone’s forever trying to make some- 
thing respectable. 

But despite the forced clichés from 
Ashby and the boredom induced by 
Johnson’s drumming, this is a good 
record. Among the wreckage that is the 
Bluesville series it stands as a minor 
monument to the talent and personality 
of Willie Dixon. 

For sampling: “I’m Built For Com- 
fort” or “I Got A Razor’. Both ex- 


cellent. 
TS. 


Willie Dixon (bs, vel); Memphis Slim (p); 
Al Ashby (ten); Gus Johnson (d); Wally Richard. 
son (gtr). Hackensack, N.J. Probably 1960. 


old-fashioned beat from the 


BILL DOGGETT 
3046 PEOPLE DANCED: 
Happy; The Hully Gully Twist; Tom Cat; The 
Slouch; Can’t Sit Down (19 min)—Roly Poly; 
Hokum; Jackrabbit; Rootie Too; Track 29 
(15} min) 
(Warner WS 8042 12inLP 36s. 84d.) 


This was a ball, in the accepted sense 
of the word. Three thousand people 
danced and this swinging group played 
for them non-stop from 9 p.m. to some- 
time in the early a.m.’s. The tunes are 
all blues-based, never very loud—the 
sort of material that gets at your feet 
without wanting to make you shout. 
But it is warm and exciting! 

Doggett provides the perfect back- 
ground for this type of jazz, subtly 
serene, yet strongly propulsive, and bass, 
drums and guitar work wonderfully well 
with him. It is with such groups as this 
that one gets a really hot rhythm, that 
kind of double-time shuffle that only 
these r&b bands can produce. It is very 
danceable and very swingy. 

Of the soloists, that stylish guitarist 
Billy Butler is still to be heard. His 
blues phrasing has feeling and imagin- 
ation and he swings impeccably. Other 
good solos come from alto, tenor and 
a great, roaring baritone saxophonist. 
Many of these riffy tunes are extremely 
ear-catching, but none more so than 
Doggett’s “Jackrabbit” and “Tom Cat”, 
another original by him. 

S.T. 


Jim Powell, Ed Silver, Ray Felder, Buddy 
Lucas, Floyd Harry Johnson (reeds); Bill Buttler 
(g): Carl Pruitt (bs); George Alvin Johnson (4); 
Bill Doggett (org). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
ULTRA DELUXE: 
(a) Ballin’ The Blues; (b) Warm Valley—(a) 
Satin Doll; (c) Ultra Deluxe 
(Capitol EAP 1-20114 EP 12s. 3d.) 

fLLINGTONIA—VOL. 5: 

(a) Take The “A” Train; (b) Mood iIndigo—(c) 

The Mooche 


(Philips BBE 12407 EP 12s. 9d.) 


The Capitol EP consists of tracks 
previously issued as singles during the 
period when the label was under Decca 
control. Most notable are the “Blues”, 
with a good vocal by Jimmy Grissom 
and a delightful version of “Warm Val- 
ley”. This set was recorded in 1953, 
when the band was in a transitional 
phase, Hodges out, Gonsalves in. I am 
not terribly impressed by the recording, 
which makes the band sound lifeless and 
uninspired. 

The three Philips tracks are of a 
different calibre, coming as they do from 
the period after the major changes of 
the ‘SOs. The recording is also more 
lively, with the result that it is the bet- 
ter choice. There is the well known re- 
scored “A Train’, a slow extended 
“Mood Indigo” which features Shorty 
Baker, and a whole side devoted to 
“The Mooche”. The latter is by far the 
best track, and comes from the classic 
“Ellington Uptown” session which was 
released by Philips in LP form some 


years ago. 
G.L. 


EAP1—20114: (a) Cat Anderson, Willie Cook, 
Ray Nance, Clark Terry (tpt); Juan Tizol, Britt 
Woodman, Quentin Jackson (tbn); Russell Pro- 
cope, Rick Henderson (alt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); 
Jimmy Hamilton (clt/ten); Harry Carney (bar); 
Duke Ellington (p); Wendell Marshall (bs); 
Butch Ballard (d); Hollywood, 6th. Aprif, 1953. 

(b) as (a). Hollywood, 9th. April, 1953. 

(c) Alfred Cobbs (tbn) replaces Tizol; Dave 


Black (d) replaces Ballard. Hollywood, 2Ist. 
December, 1953. 
BBE 12407: (a) Clark Terry (tpt); John 


Sanders, Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson (tbn); 
Jimmy Hamilton (cit); Paul Gonzalves (ten); 
jimmy Hamilton (cit); Duke Ellington (p); 
jimmy Wood (bs); Sam Woodyard (d). 

(b) Ray Nance, Cat Anderson, Shorty Baker, 
Clark Terry, Willie Cook (tpt); John Sanders, 
Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson (tbn); Johnny 
Hodges, Harry Carney, Russell Procope, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Paul Gonzalves (sax); Duke Ellington 
(p); Jimmy Wood (bs); Sam Woodyard (d). 

(c) Cat Anderson, Clark Terry, Willie Cook, 
Ray Nance (tpt); Juan Tizol, Quentin Jackson, 
Britt Woodman, (tbn); Paul Gonzalves, Harry 
Grney, Jimmy Hamilton, Russell Procope, Hilton 
lefferson (sax); Duke Ellington, Billy Strayhorn 
(p); Wendell Marshall (bs); Louis Bellson (d). 


PETE FOUNTAIN 
0 Didn’t He Ramble—Alison’s Theme From 
Parrish 
Coral 45-Q 72433 45 6s. 9d.) 

The first side starts off with the 
authoritative voice of the true Dixie- 
land clarinet player, full of melody, 
but comes to very little and at no point 
touches the real bluesy depths of which 
he might be capable. The reverse can 
be disregarded entirely — a gimmicky 
piece of theme music in which the clari- 
net lurches from point to point through 
4 fog of shimmering strings. 

GB. 


BESSIE GRIFFIN 


& THE GOSPEL PEARLS/PORTRAITS IN BRONZE: 
Lord, In The New Jerusalem; Sometimes | Feel 
Like A Motherless Child; Children, Don’t You 
Get Weary; | Shall Not Be Moved; Swing Low 
(174 min)—Swing Down, Sweet Chariot; |! 
Believe; Lord, Don’t Move The Mountain; 
Jericho Walls; Bye And Bye (17 min) 


(London SAH-G6165 stereo I2inLP 36s. 8d.) 


Miss Griffin and her Pearls belong— 
now, if not previously—to the “profes- 
sional” as distinct from the pure “folk” 
side of the gospel singing art. In style 
they are similar to the Drinkards or the 
Famous Ward Singers, although not 
nearly so talented as those excellent 
groups. 

The most satisfying performances 
here are on the gospel songs, “Bye And 
Bye” and “New Jerusalem”. Under the 
lash of the leader’s strong, lively voice 
the group achieves something of that 
wild, free polyphony which makes good 
gospel singing sound so much like a 
stomping New Orleans ensemble. 

The -remaining tracks are disappoint- 
ing: Delores Addison, who handles the 
lead on “Jericho”, “Swing Down” and 
“Swing Low” has a_ harsh, inflexible 
voice, like a poor rock ’n’ roll singer, 
whilst Bessie Griffin’s singing of the 
slow spirituals (“Motherless Children”, 
“Don’t You Get Weary”) finds her play- 
ing Mahalia Jackson at her own game, 
and losing. “I Shall Not Be Moved” 
lives up to its title, and “I Believe” is 
one of those dreadful “uplift” songs (a 
“saccharine glob” if ever there was) 
more suited to the emotional atmos- 
phere of the Perry Como Show than to 
an album of gospel music. 

There are better examples of Negro 
religious music about. Write now for a 
free list. 

TS. 

Bessie Griffin (vcl) with the Gospel Pearls: 
Delores Addison, Jerry Moss, Patricia Bryant, 
Felma Johnson, Thefma Lewis, Eddie Lee Kendrix, 
Joe Clayton acc. Eddie Lee Kendrix (p); Billy 


Preston (p & org); Joe Clayton (cga); Bob 
West (bs); Charles Blackwell (d). 


SLIDE HAMPTON 


SISTER SALVATION: 

(a) Sister Salvation; (b) Just Squeeze Me; (a) 
Hi-Fi (19 min)—(b) Asseveration; (b) Con- 
versation Piece; (b) A Little Night Music (17 min) 


(London LTZ-K 15225° I2inLP 36s. 8d.) 


Slide Hampton is one of the newer 
young musicians who is obviously bung 
full of talent. He is an agile, inventive 
trombonist, an arranger of unusual skill, 
and also a very gifted composer. His 
scores here (all except “Hi-Fli’” and 
“Conversation”) give the depth of big 
band music, due in some respect to the 
inclusion of an euphonium, tuba and 
baritone saxophone, plus some nimble 
writing for the trumpets in unison. This 
is particularly noticeable in the excel- 
lent version of “Just Squeeze Me” and 
“Sister Salvation”. The latter gives a 
real impression of a Negro church ser- 
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vice, the shouting responses and riffing 
figures behind the soloists being very 
authentic. 

In addition to Hampton, who solos 
on every track, Cameron shows as a 
good baritone player (“Squeeze Me’), 
Coleman as a hard-toned but swinging 
tenor player (“Asseveration”), and Mc- 
Kinney as an imaginative exponent of 
the baritone horn. Freddie Hubbard, an 
up-and-coming trumpeter, leads well and 
solos with feeling, but is inclined to be 
too flamboyant at times. 

It is all played with great gusto, the 
standard of musicianship being of a very 
high character. S.T. 

(a) Slide Hampton (tbn); Freddie Hubbard, 
Bob Zottola, Richard Williams (tpts); Bernard 
McKinney (eupho); Bill Barber (tuba); George 
Colman (ten); Jay Cameron (bari); Nabil Totah 
(bs); Pete LaRoca (d). (b) Same, Ernie Royal 
replaces Williams. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
COLEMAN HAWKINS: ALL STARS: 
You Blew Out The Flame; More Bounce To The 
Vonce; I’m Beginning To See The Light (22} min) 
—Cool Blue; Some Stretching (21 min) 


(Swingville SVLP2005 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 


When Buck Clayton’s “Huckle Buck” 
and “Robbins’ Nest” first appeared on 
the market, the event was heralded as 
one of great significance in the jazz 
world. In just a few years the picture has 
changed considerably, at least as far as 
recordings are concerned. It is now pos- 
sible to take one’s pick of literally 
dozens of excellent mainstream sessions 
of just such a free-blowing nature, and 
if the “Huckle Buck” still remains one 
of the more distinguished of these it is 
no longer for want of competition. The 
Prestige Swingville label, on which this 
Hawkins album appears, is dedicated to 
this kind of music—opportunism, per- 
haps, but itself a reward for some strong 
campaigning that due merit should be 
given to the meritorious. This particular 
album offers Hawkins in company that is 
part-congenial, and in fine fettle. He 
performs in the urgent but unruffled, al- 
together superlative manner that is now 
his second nature; and he makes, indeed, 
another creditable addition to his own 
personal discography. 

The group as a whole falls well below 
Hawkins’ standard. The erstwhile lucid 
and compelling Joe Thomas is merely a 
good trumpet player here, the clear, 
brilliantly original melodic lines that he 
used to toss off with ease (and at which 
he was surpassed only, perhaps, by 
Benny Carter) having now passed, I fear, 
into the limbo of the past—as with 
Carter too, methinks. Dickenson is very 
characteristic, but a little mundane, a 
little too content merely with being 
Dickenson. The rhythm section has 
Wendell Marshall as an undoubted asset. 
Flanagan as a rather too pretty and 
rather insufficiently forceful soloist for 
this company; and Osie Johnson, at one 
time a very promising drummer, | 
thought, in that he seemed to combine a 
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The fame and name of guitarist AL CASEY have survived 

through the years though he has recorded rarely since his 

dynamic days with Fats Waller. Now Prestige/Swingville 
brings you a great, new jazz experience : 


BUCK JUMPIN’ 
Al Casey 


Prestige/Swingville 
SVLP 2007 


Yes, Al Casey jumps again, with Rudy Powell, Herman Foster, 
Jimmy Lewis and Belton Evans. Not to be missed ! 


The terrific talents of ten jazz giants are combined on three 
timeless tracks of Prestige/Bluesville’s latest release : 


SOUL JAZZ 


Prestige/Bluesville 
BVLP 1009 


The first volume features John Coltrane, Donald Byrd, Red 

Garland, Arthur Taylor, Frank Foster, Kenny Burrell, Tommy 

Flanagan, Jackie McLean, Doug Watkins and Elmo Hope. 
Who could ask for anything more ? 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by : 


Central Record Distributors Associated Recordings Ltd. 
10 Rathbone Place, London, W.1 13-14 Dean Street, London, W.1 
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healthy approach to swinging with an 
interest in modern techniques, appar- 
ently at an immature standstill in his 
development. He’s still a pretty happy 
drummer, at that, particularly with 
brushes as displayed on “Cool Blue”. 
On the subject of percussion, somebody 
does a good job of ruining “Vonce” by 
keeping a relentless tambourine rhythm 
running throughout. 

There are two themes that are worthy 
of being called ‘tunes’. “I’m Beginning 
To See The Light” calls to mind the 
Jazztone Big Challenge album, on which 
Hawkins also participated but with 
which this album scarcely compares. 
“You Blew Out The Flame” is one of 
the most charming little vehicles in the 
entire mainstream library. Both are pro- 
ducts of Ellingtonia, or of Hodges to 
be specific. “Cool Blue” is just a riff, 
really, with an improvised middle-eight, 
and though “Some Stretching” builds in 
some stop time it is in the extended 
thoughts of each soloist in turn that it 
finds its merits. 

Recording quality and balance are ex- 
cellent (but why don’t Prestige yet re- 
cord in stereo?), and Franklin Driggs’ 
sleeve notes certainly earn his fee. On 
the whole, a very worthwhile album for 
those who favour this idiom. 


LLE 


PR. 


joe Thomas (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tbn); 
Coleman Hawkins (ten); Tommy Flanagan (p); 
Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 


FREDDIE HUBBARD 
GOIN’ UP: 

Asiatic Raes; The Changing Scene; Karioka (19 
min)—A Peck A Sec; 1 Wished | Knew; Blues 
For Brenda (18 min) 

(Blue Note 4056 12inLP 2d.) 
This is good, modern jazz of the 
hard-hitting variety. The rhythm fairly 
belts out the beat and both Hubbard 
and Mobley are very masculine in their 
approach to the music. Also of great 
interest is the piano playing of McCoy 
Tyner, a soloist of more than usual 
talents. For a young man Hubbard 
displays great assurance in his playing— 
there are distinct traces of the great 
Dizzy to be heard now and again, but 
the style is mainly quite a personal 
one. I particularly like his forthright 
playing on the romping “A Peck A 
Sec”. and he shows taste and a fine 
control on the slow, sad “I Wished 1 

Knew”. 

Mobley comes off best on the minor- 
keyed blues “Brenda”, a track which 
also shows off Tyner’s excellent piano 


playing. 


Freddie Hubbard (tpt): Hank Mobley (ten): 
McCoy Tyner (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly 
Joe Jones (d). 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


THE GREATEST GOSPEL SINGER: 

Ym Going To Live The Life | Sine About In My 
Song; When | Wake Un In Glory; Jesus Met The 
Woman At The Well; Oh Lord fs it 1?; 1 Will 
Move On Up A Little Higher (21 min)—When 
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The Saints Go Marching In; Jesus; Out Of The 
Depths; Walk Over God’s Heaven; Keep Your 
Hand On The Plow; Didn’t It Rain (22 min) 
(Philips BBL 7474 I2inLP 37s. 2d.) 
THE HOLY CITY: 
The Holy City—The Lord Is My Light; Nearer 
My God To Thee 


(Philips BBE 12446 EP 12s. 9d.) 


The LP shows off Miss Jackson as 
she should always be heard—just that 
glorious voice with a sensible, tasteful 
accompaniment provided by Mildred 
Falls on piano, with guitar bass and 
drums. 

A few of the tracks verge on the 
sentimental and are sung rather straight. 
but the major portion of the record is 
Mahalia Jackson at her superb best. 
Her huge triumphant voice really soars 
out on such tunes as “Move Up A 
Little Higher”. “I’m Going To Live 
The Life I Sing About”, “Didn't It 
Rain”, and this gospel-song version of 
the “Saints” has them swinging in, as 
they never marched before! 

The EP is part of an LP entitled “The 
Power And The Glory”, reviewed in 
our October issue last year. Percy Faith 
was in charge and his name is the only 
thing that is at all appropriate to the 
session. Floods of cloying fiddles and a 
sugary choir break up the rhythm to 
such an extent that even that powerful 
Jackson voice gets bogged down in the 


molasses. 
S.T. 


JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO 


10th ANNIVERSARY TRIBUTE: 

(a) All Star Special; (b) Wait & See; (c) 

Red Prune; (d) Moveable; (e) 12 By 5 (194 

min)—(f) Interpol Chase; (g) Let’s Call The 

Whole Thing Off; (b) Fishin’ The Blues; (d) 
Just Play; (h) The Serpent (19 min) 


(Ember EMB 3321 1I2inLP 25s.) 


Like many of its kind, this “collec- 
tion” contains music of varying quality, 
little of it good. Time has not dealt 
kindly with the opening track—recorded 
about five years ago, one would guess— 
and it merely serves to show how much 
the British modernists have improved. 
With the exception of “Wait and See”, 
which has some outstanding alto from 
Alan Branscombe, and to a lesser deg- 
ree the other London Jazz Quartet 
track, the music rarely rises above the 
level of the commonplace. The Jazz 
Couriers (recorded in concert, judging 
by the applause at the end) do their 
best. but their track is rather long 
(almost 8 minutes). From the liner 
note, one would suppose that some of 
the music was actually recorded at the 
Flamingo club. If in fact some of it 
was taped there, then surely the panel 
of experts (Jeff Kruger. his father and 
mother. Bix Curtis and Tony Hall) 
could have produced something better. 
Particularly disappointing for me were 
the Thompson and Whittle tracks, for 
I have heard some very fine playing 
from these musicians at the Flamingo. 

MSS. 
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(a) Jimmy Deuchar (tpt); Tommy Whittle. 
Don Rendell (ten); Benny Green (bar); Bill 
le Sage (p); Sammy Stokes (bs); Tony Crombie 
(d, Idr). 

(b) London jazz Quartet—Alan Branscombe 
(alt, ten, f); Tubby Hayes (ten, vb); Tony 
Crombie (p); Jack Fallon (bs). 

(c) Ronnie Ross Quintet—Ross (bar); Bert 
Courtley (tpt, mel); Eddie Harvey (tbn, p); 
Pete Blannin (bs); Andy White (d). 

(d) Eddie Thompson Trio—Eddie Thompson 
(p); Arthur Watts (bs); Andy White (d). 

(e) Tommy Whittle Quintet—Whittle (ten); 
Harry Klein (bar); Eddie Thompson (p); Ken 
Sprang (bs); Jackie Dougan (d). 

(f) Tony Crombie Orch. 

(g) Harry Klein (bar); Derek Smith (p); 
Freddie Logan (bs); Allan Ganley (d). 

(h) Jazz Couriers—Hayes, Scott (ten); Terry 
Shannon (p); Phil Bates (bs); Bill Eyden (d). 


PEGGY LEE 
ALL AGLOW AGAIN: 
Fever; Where Do 1! Go From Here?; Whee, 
Baby; My Man; You Deserve; Manana (16 min. )— 
Hallelujah, | Love Him So; You Don’t Know; 
Louisville Lou; I’m Looking Out The Window; 
It Keeps You Young; Let’s Call It A Day 
(16} min) 
(Capitol T 1366 I2inLP 32s.2d.) 

“Jazz-oriented” is, 1 believe, an apt 
term to describe the singing of Peggy 
Lee. This implies no criticism, for at a 
time when there are few if any strictly 
jazz singers around, Miss Lee is much 
more jazz-oriented than most of her 
mannered and derivative contemporaries. 
She has style. Her voice has the texture 
of cashmere, her delivery is relaxed and 
wonderfully assured, and she phrases 
with an effortless, loping swing. The 
accompanying groups here — there 
appears to be several—all contain jazz 
musicians, the most notable being a 
trumpet player who might well be Benny 
Carter. This is a thoroughly enjoyable 
album, marred only by the extremely 
short playing time. 

TS. 


JOHN LEWIS 


THE GOLDEN STRIKER—MUSIC FOR BRASS: 
Fanfare 1, Piazza Navona; Odds Against To- 
morrow; Fanfare 11; Pulcinella (20 min)— 
Fanfare 11; Golden Striker; Piazza di Spagna; 
Fanfare 1; La Cantatrice (15 min) 


(London SAH-K 6152 I2inLP 36s. 8d.) 


This album is another in a recent 
series of attempts to amalgamate jazz 
and “straight” music—the so-called 
“Third Stream”. Before any music 
of this nature can be properly evaluated, 
one must evolve criteria by which to 
judge it—to assess it from a strictly 
jazz standpoint is merely to beg the 
question. On the other hand, one must 
also consider the public—who is going 
to buy “Third Stream”? Much as John 
Lewis, Gunther Schuller et al. would 
like it, I doubt very much whether the 
straight music fan is going to dig it, so 
one must assume that the most likely 
audience will be found amongst jazz 
enthusiasts. At the present time, there- 
fore, the most sensible way to evaluate 
“Third Stream” is to see how it fares 
as jazz; after all, this is a jazz maga- 
zine. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


With the exception of “Odds Against 
Tomorrow”, and “Golden Striker’, all 
the compositions are previously un- 
recorded. The brass section is used 
mainly for stating the themes, and for 
occasional background accompaniments. 
The bulk of the solos, as one would 
expect, are taken by John Lewis, who is 
especially prominent on “Odds Against 
Tomorrow,” “Spagna” and “Cantatrice”. 
Other musicians who play solos of note 
are Kiger on “Navona” (a delightful 
effort) and “Golden Striker” and Joe 
Wilder, playing flugelhorn on “Odds 
Against Tomorrow” and trumpet on 
“Cantatrice”. The latter, who has one 
of the most beautiful tones in jazz, is 
a fine but greatly under-rated musician. 
John Lewis’ piano covers large areas 
but neither swings nor says very much. 

The stereo recording is fine—for 
those without stereo, 2 monaural record- 
ing is available on London LTZ-K 
15218. John Lewis enthusiasts will pro- 
bably enjoy this record. and it is essen- 
tial for “Third Stream” fans (if there 
are such birds at this stage), but one 
‘cannot really recommend it to all 
modern jazz fans. M.S. 

Melvyn Broiles, Bernie Glow, Alan Kiger (tpt); 


Joe Wilder (tpt, fgl h); Dave Hixson, Dave 
Baker (tbn); Harvey Phillips (tu); John Lewis 


JAZZSHOWS PRESENTS 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street, - Club Calender 


(p); Gunther Schuller, Al Richman, Ray Alonge 
(fr h); George Duvivier (bs); Connie Kay (d). 


On ‘Odds Against Tomorrow’ and ‘‘La 
Cantatrice’, Jay McAllister (tu) replaces 
Phillips. New York, January 1959. 
CHARLIE MINGUS 
MINGUS DYNASTY: 
Diane—Gunslinging Bird 
(Philips BBE 12451 EP 12s. 9d.) 


The trouble with Charles Mingus is 
that he has personally elevated himself 
to the status of a cult. It is all very 
good for business, but unfortunately the 
collected body of works hardly justifies 
all the brouhaha. Mingus as a very good 
bass player is commendable; Mingus 
the dynastic is expendable. In this 
coupling, “Diane” is to these ears a 


small piece of concert-style modern mood 


music of limited interest. “Bird” is a 
soul-style moaner, with simulated vocal 
comments, some reasonable ensemble 
wailing, and a number of adequate 
solos, of which Jimmy Knepper’s is the 
more notable. Not bad. 
GB. 

Dick Williams (tpt); Jimmy Knepper (tbn); 
John Handy, Booker Ervin, Benny Golson 
(saxes); Jerome Richardson (sax, fit); Roland 
Hanna (p); Theodore Cohen (vib); Charles 
Mingus (bs); Dannie Richmond (d). 


SEPTEMBER SEPTEMBER 
Friday Ist Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band Saturday 16th ... 
Saturday 2nd ... Alex Welsh and his Band Sunday 17th 
Sunday 3rd Terry Pitt’s Jazz Band Monday 18th ... 
Monday 4th Monty Sunshine’s Jazz Band Tuesday 19th ... 
Tuesday 5th New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale Wednesday 20th 
Wednesday 6th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen Thursday 21st ... 
Thursday 7th ... Clyde Valley Stompers Friday 22nd 
Friday 8th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band Saturday 23rd ... 
‘Saturday 9th ... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen Sunday 24th 


Sunday 10th 
Monday llth ... 
Tuesday 12th ... 


Alan Elsdon’s Jazz Band 


Alex Revell’s Jazzband 


Monty Sunshine’s !azz Band 


Monday 25th ... 
Tuesday 26th ... 
Wednesday 27th 


Wednesday 13 Bob Wallis Storville Jazzmen Thursday 28th ... 
Thursday 14th ... Clyde Valley Stompers : = Friday 29th 
Friday 15th Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band Saturday 30th ... 


FULL DETAILS FROM THE SECRETARY, JAZZSHOWS LTD., 64-66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 isteetal 
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MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


EUROPEAN CONCERT, VOLUMES I AND ft; 
Django; Bluesology; 1 Should Care; La Rong 
(20, min)—t Remember Clifford;  Festivy 
Sketch; Vendome; Odds Against Tomorroy 


(21 min) 
(London LTZ-K 15222 I2inLP 36s. 84.) 


Pyramid; It Don’t Mean A Thing; Skating 
Central Park (21 min)—The Cylinder; *Rouy 


Midnight; Bags’ Groove; I’Il Remember Apri 
(22 min) 
(London LTZ-K 15223 12inLP 36s. 8d.) 


This two-disc set was recorded 
concerts in Scandinavia in 1960 and 
marks a peak in the MJQ’s ten-year-old 
history. Almost all of the numbers have 
been recorded by the Quartet before but 
they never sounded so good as they do 
here. 

For one thing, the group seems to 
swing more in_ live performances, 
For another, it has achieved a rare 
unity over the years and so numbers 
like “La Ronde” and “Vendome” sound 
much more polished than the early re. 
cordings. They are excitingly 
different. 

There’s no need to go into detail 
about the performances. Just let me 
say that if you are a follower of the 
MJQ you cannot afford to be without 
these two discs. 


East Coast Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storville l!azzmen 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Melbourne New Orleans !azz Band 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Monty Sunshine’s !azz Band 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Terry Pitt’s !azz Band 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
The Vintage Jazz Band 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Incidentally, the notes err in stating 
that “the Quartet has chosen to wait 
until now to release any recording of a 
concert performance.” There was one 
about three years ago on Norman 
Granz’s Clef label. 

K.B. 

John Lewis (p); Milt Jackson (vib); Percy 
song (bs); Connie Kay (d). Scandinavia, April, 
1960. 


THELONIOUS 


THELONIOUS: 

(c) Round About Midnight; (a) Off Minor; (a) 
Ruby My Dear; (b) 1 Mean You; (a) April In 
Paris (c) In Walked Bud (19 mins)—(a) 
Thelonious; (b) Epistrophy; (b) Misterioso; (a) 
Well You Needn’t; (a) Introspection; (d) Humph 

(184 mins) 
(Blue Note BLP 1510 12inLP 50s 5d.) 


A rare display of Monk work, and 
Monk compositions, from the ’Forties. 
Most of the tracks hold in common the 
Monk piano and the sensitive, strong, 
and immensely sympathetic drumming 
of Art Blakey. What all of them pro- 
vide is the Monk message, and the deli- 
cately ferocious savour of the man. 

It is of course not true to say—it can- 
not be—that there has been no change 
in this major musician, but the essen- 
tials which have led to his lonely emi- 
nence and which have nourished his 
integrity were clearly established fif- 
teen years ago, and more. Clearly. But 
few things of this sort are obvious at 
the time, and anyone can be wise after 
any event. 

However one thing is obvious from 
this record—that the better tracks, those 
which have worn best, are the trio 
works, and those with no other front- 
line voice than the sympathetic vibes 
playing of Milt Jackson. The band 
tracks are adequate, but clearly they 
were made at a time when the message 
had to be diluted by the intervention of 
others. 

If I had to pick a favourite from this 
collection, it would be “Well You 
Needn’t” for the piano alone, “Misterio- 
so” for beautiful work by Jackson. But 
the whole collection is a body of work 
which must be played many times as a 
whole, and treated with respect. “Well 
You Needn’t” is undoubtedly one of the 
most joyous and stomping performances 
one can find in a modern idiom, but 
it is at the same time an undated frag- 
ment of the whole of jazz. 


MONK 


GB. 


(a) Thelonious Monk (p); Gene Ramey (bs); 
Art Blakey (d). 

(b) Monk (p); Milt Jackson (vib); John 
Simmons (bs); Shadow Wilson (d). 

(c) George Taitt (tpt); Sahib Shihab (alt); 
Monk (p); Robert Paige (bs); Art Blakey (d). 

(d) Idrees Suliman (tpt); Danny Quebec West 
(alt); Billy Smith (ten); Monk (p); Gene 
Ramey (bs); Art Blakey (d). 


GERRY MULLIGAN 


THE GENIUS OF GERRY MULLIGAN: 

(a) Get Happy; (b) She Didn’t Say Yes; (c) 
Bernie’s Tune; (d) Darn That Dream; (e) Five 
Brothers; (f) 1! Can’t Belleve That You’re In 
Loye With Me; (g) Gold Rush (22 min) (h) 


Blues For Tiny; (i) Polka Dots And Moonbeams; 
(i) Blue At The Roots; (k) The Lady’s In Love 
With You (20 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12268 I2inLP 36s. 54d.) 


Take a look at the recording details 
below and you'll see that this is more 
or less a potted history of the Gerry 
Mulligan Quartet—from the first history- 
making group up to the recent colla- 
boration with singer Annie Ross. Some 
of the tracks are previously unreleased; 
some are re-issues. 

The performances are very good in- 
deed. Throughout Mulligan is swingingly 
inventive and lyrical. 

The first quartet records are supposed 
to have put the Pacific Record Company 
into business . . . and the sleeve note 
explains how the idea of the quartet was 
conceived by accident of having to work 
in a club without a piano. Certainly I 
have never since heard Chet Baker play 
as well as he did then. Incidentally, 
“She Didn’t Say Yes” is the only quar- 
tet recording without drums and with 
piano. 

It’s hard to single out the best tracks. 
I personally prefer the early ones with 
Baker but the combination of Mulligan 
and Brookmeyer is also outstanding, each 
player building on the other. 

Listen also for Lee Konitz’s agile play- 
ing in “I Can’t Believe,” the controlled 
excitement of “Gold Rush,” recorded at 
a Paris concert, and Mulligan’s fine piano 
playing in “Blue At The Roots,” record- 
ed “live” at the Storyville Club in 
Boston. 

K.B. 


(a) Mulligan (bar) with Red Mitchell (bs); 
Chico Hamilton (d). 10th June, 1952. 

(b) Mulligan (bar) with Chet Baker (tpt); 
Jimmy Rowles (p); Joe Mondragon (bs). 9th 
July, 1952. 

(c) Mulligan (bar) with Chet Baker (tpt); 
Bob Whitlock (bs); Chico Hamilton (d). 16th 
August, 1953. 

(d) Mulligan (bar) with Chet Baker 
Carson Smith (bs); Larry Bunker (d). 
1953. 

(e) As for (d). 20th May, 1953. 

(f) Mulligan (bar) with Lee Konitz (alt); 
Chet Baker (tpt); Joe Mondragon (bs); Larry 
Bunker (d). 10th June, 1953. 

(g) Mulligan (bar) with Bob Brookmeyer 
(v-tbn); Red Mitchell (bs); Frank Isola (d). 
Paris, Summer, 1954. 

(h) Mulligan (bar) with Jon Eardley (tot); 
Red Mitchell (bs); Chico Hamilton (d). 3rd. 
December, 1954. 

(i) Mulligan (bar) with Jon Eardley (tpt); 
Bob Brookmeyer (p); Red Mitchell (bs); Larry 
Bunker (d). 14th December, 1954. 

(j) Mulligan (p) with Bob Brookmeyer (v-tbn); 
Bill Crow (bs); Dave Bailey (d). 16th December, 
1956. 


(tpt); 
April, 


(k) Mulligan (bar) with Annie Ross (voc); 
Henry Grimes (bs); Dave 
December, 1957. 


ANDRE PREVIN 
Give My Regards To Broadway; Put On A Happy 
Face—Too Darn Hot 
(Philips BBE 12457 EP 12s. 9d.) 


Andre Previn is undoubtedly a very 
talented character but I’ve never regard- 
ed him as a great jazz pianist. At the 
same time I must admit that I’ve had a 
certain amount of enjoyment from his 
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Bailey (d). 17th 


peculiar percussive style of playing— 
especially those Broadway Show albums 
he did with Shelly Manne. 

And I rather enjoyed the tracks on 
this disc—and so may you, as long as 
you don’t take them seriously as jazz. 

K.B. 


Previn (p); Red Mitchell (bs); Frank Capp 
). 


RONNIE ROSS 


RONNIE ROSS QUINTET/STOMPIN: 
Stompin’; Lucky Bean; Blue Grass; Red Prune; 
Blues For Terrisita (22 min) Donation; Smoke 
Gets In Your Eyes; T’s and A’s; Tlie Serpent; 
Stidin’ (204 min) 
(Ember EMB 3323 12inLP 25s.) 


With the deluge of records by British 
trad bands one is apt to forget that 
there are still some very fine modern- 
style jazzmen in this country. Last 
month’s record by Tubby Hayes showed 
just how great British modern jazz can 
sound and even if this disc isn’t as 
memorable, it is still mighty fine jazz. 

In fact, it is a re-issue of numbers 
recorded two or three years ago, now 
re-mastered to give a better sound. 

Throughout Ronnie Ross plays fluent 
and swinging music on the baritone: 
Bert Courtley doubles on trumpet and 
mellophone, playing lyrically on both 
and Eddie Harvey reveals himself as 
an inventive pianist as well as displaying 
his prowess on the trombone. 

KB. 
Ronnie Ross (bar); Bert Courtley (tpt, mel); 


Eddie Harvey (tbn, p); Pete Blannin (bs); Any 
White (d). 


JIMMY RUSHING 


THE SMITH GIRLS: 

Arkansas Blues; Down Hearted Blues; How Come 

You Do Me Like You Do; Crazy Blues; Squeeze 

Me (154 min)—Trouble In Mind; Muddy Waters; 

Gulf Coast Blues; Everybody Loves My Baby; 
Shipwrecked Blues (174 min) 


(Philips SBBL 631 stereo 12inLP 37s. 2d.) 


This is it chaps! Real blues, sung by 
a real blues singer, backed by a real jazz 
band! The songs are culled from the 
repertoires of the various Smith girls. 
namely Bessie, Clara, Mamie and Trixie, 
and they were expertly chosen by Mr. 
Rush himself. When I saw him in July 
last year, Rush had just completed 
this album and was evidently well 
pleased with the results. I asked him 
where he picked up these old songs, and 
he told me he knew them all from ’way 
back when he was working with Walter 
Page’s Blue Devils in Kansas City—he 
heard and knew all those Smith virls. 
He also said he heard blues in Okla- 
hama City years before he ever heard 
anv that came from New Orleans. 

Anyway, wherever the origins may 
be, Mr. Rush certainly has that magic 
power to always produce something 
that swings: that lives. Like Bessie 
Smith, Billie Holiday, and yes, of 
course, Louis Armstrong, he possesses 
the gift of speaking the language of 
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and N 


. 
jazz with complete and utter authority. For “Memories” Tatum really digs in- tempting to get an Elmer Talbert effec oo 
Never mind how banal the lyric, or to the meatier recesses of his inventive- Bob only succeeds in sounding like « § tomn 
the tune even for that matter, these ness—the result is an amazing set of man trving to sing with a mouth full of sippi 
people all have the faculty to rise above improvisations. razor blades). The recording is not too by tl 
their material and to create something S.T. good, either, and the tracks all too shor & cyosb 
fine of their own making. for any development of the not unin. ays | 
The band here was also of Rush’s BOB WALLIS teresting themes. that 
choosing—and he couldn’t have picked ‘i TS. much 
LE MAN RIVER: 
for a job of this Kind, plays most clo. Tit Bad Young Man From Troper; Ole Man Walls (ur wells, Ate, 
, River—Knocked ’Em In The Old Kent Road; 
quently on “Squeeze Me” and “Gulf Algiers Bounce a" (p); Drag Kirby (bs); (d). London, b Exc 
Coast”’. my blows with great (Pye NJEI079 EP 12s. 6d.) 
Three Shy, Mary ey Shy PAUL WHITEMAN tertait 
Water”. Barksdale is at his gayest on SOth ANNIVERSARY: 
“How Come You Do Me”, and Claude 
: Lea reamer In Me; Washboard Blues; The Night |; 
Hopkins strides with complete control Individually, the members of the Bob Young And You’re So Beautiful; How High Th AIN 
on “Trouble In Mind”. Another out- Wallis band are first-class jazz musi- Moon (19  min)—My Romance; Lazy River, P “ain 
standing track is “Everybody Loves” cians. Bob himself is a driving, fiery Christmas ~~ wu” Mississippi Nine F 
with Dicky Wells at his most flightv. trumpeter whose control and execution 4 A aia. )— 
But it is unfair to single out special have improved steadily since his first 
tunes for mention. for all are so good. ~* recordings for the “77” label; Avo Made by the Grand Award label to 
And Rush, he just holds sway over Avison is one of the best of the neo- mark Paul Whiteman’s fiftieth anni- (E 
the whole session—a wonderfully tailgaters; and Kirby, Rainey and Gre- versary In show business, this is a hap- 
assured and mellow jazz singer. sham are the nucleus of what could be py disc. Few of the tracks have been § josh J 
ST. the best traditional rhythm section in before and they all designed = 
: the country. Collectively, however. the to feature some particular artist who 
band has recently been most disappoint- had graced the Whiteman band. Jack 
Hawkins (ten); Claude Hopkins (p); Everett ing. The main trouble is a lack of light Teagarden is at his individual best on § suddy; 
Barksdale (g); Jimmy Crawford (d); Gene Ramey. and shade in their music—it’s hammer “Basin Street”, “Lazy River”, and 
and tongs from the first note to the last, “Lover”, and also shares the billing 
and the result is rather wearying for the with Johnny Mercer on “Jeepers” and e 
MONTY SUNSHINE listener. “Christmas Night”; all are outstandins 
MONTY SUNSHINE’S JAZZ BAND: Add to this the fact that these offer- performances. Hoagy Carmichael es- Jost 
Creole Love Call—South ings are aimed at the lowest common pecially recorded this version of “Wasb- aospel 
(Columbia 45-DB 4681 45 6s. 9d.) market, which means over-recorded board Blues” for the album, and Jor the 4} 
en f banjo, a banjo solo, and three Wallis Venuti in company with Buddy Weed §, 
vocals (I use the term loosely—in at- (p), Art Ryerson (g), Bob Haggart (bs) 
Orchestra. Those of us who hold this ~ gospel 
clarinet player in esteem will continue of ma 
to look for something better. Perhaps have 
he will re-read his Mezz, get aboard exists 
with Rapollo, do something which will BLUE NOTE’S JAZZ LESSON sung, 
call forth the good juice. reality 
“Creole Love Call” produces Sun- Note’s catalogue includes ence \ 
shine plaving responses to a background some of the best-known phone 
of Sunshine. in a pleasant sounding per- but Note ates 
fertaatice. Tt is the old Rady Jackeon nig sta - ~ . New artists are being added con- of Ne 
performance, but not that agonised and a ee ample 
piercing sweetness. “South” is robust other 
and jocular, a hearty vocal from the HI [ IB A IR D follow 
Bishop over fruitv banjo chords. Real folknil 
rumpty. Not Old Mother, but Freddie, the 23-year-old trumpet star ; Still 
GB. described by Down Beat as “An emerging soloist of great oe 
promise.” With the aid of Hank Mobley, McCoy Tyner, = 
ART TATUM Paul Chambers and Philly Joe Jones that promise is sumat 
fulfilled on “Goin’ Up,” BLP 4056. 
Blame Me; Over The Rainbow 
(Ember EMB 4502 EP 12s. 94.) 0 ag 
This would seem to be a part of the HORACE PARLAN 5 UINTET ) _ 
second volume, the first of which came The 30-year-old pianist’s “Speakin’ My Piece,” i) 
out originally on Ton Rank, and later a 12" LP of enduring value, features the fresh \ + ay 
on Ember. As with the other items re- talents of the brothers Tommy and Stanley 7, 
rded at this Hollywood (1956) after- Turrentine, George Tucker and Al Harewood. j ip 
corde yw . Vital identification: BLP 4043 one of 
hours partv, the music is fabulous. His \ night” 
fascinating, always interesting and fre- Your record shop can order Blue Note Records from CENTRAL RECORD his ea 
auently brilliant. Some people call it DISTRIBUTORS, 10 Rathbone Place, Londen, W1, Langham 0781/2. Decca, 
lacey music, but it is that brand of lace on me 
particular to Tatum. a kind of piano Hall, 
music which darts and swings all over boyan 
the place. “Scanc 
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and Morey Feld (d) contributes a highly 
rhythmic “How High”. 


Other tracks feature Jimmy and 
Tommy Dorsey, and the final ‘“‘Missis- 
sippi Mud” is an hilarious new version 
by the original Rhythm Boys, Bing 
Crosby, Harry Baris and Al Rinker. It 
ays much for their health and strength 
that they are able to perform with as 
much zest and bounce as when they 
made the original version over thirty 
years ago. 

Except for the too serious-minded 1 
cannot imagine anyone not being en- 
iertained by this record. 

S.T. 


JOSH WHITE 


CHAIN GANG SONGS, SPIRITUALS & BLUES: 

Trouble; Twas On A Monday; Going Home Boys; 

Nine Foot Shovel; Crying Who? Crying You (18 

nin.) —Dip Your Finger in The Water; The Old 

Ship Of Zion; Mary Had A Baby; Did You Ever 

love A Woman?; Every Time | Feel The Spirit 
(18 min.) 


(Elektra EKP-158. I2inLP. 37s. 6d.) 


JOSH AT MIDNIGHT: 

St. James Infirmary; Raise A Ruckus; Scandalize 

My Name; Jesus Gonna Make Up My Dyin’ Bed; 

Timber; Jelly, Jelly (19 min)—One Meat Ball; 

joshua Fit The Battle Of Jericho; Don’t Lie, 

Buddy; Number Twelve Train; Peter; Takin’ 
Names (20 min.) 


(Elektra EKL-102. 1I2inLP. 37s. 6d.) 


Josh White’s place in the blues and 
gospel firmament is difficult to define. In 
the thirty years since he first recorded 
(for the American Perfect label) he has 
changed from an unremarkable blues- 
gospel singer into a mannered interpreter 
of material which he must at one time 
have performed naturally. Today Josh 
exists in a near-vacuum: his songs, as 
sung, have little or no connection with 
reality, and he is sustained by an audi- 
ence whose interest in folk music is as 
phoney as it is condescending. He oper- 
ates completely outside the mainstream 
of Negro popular music, a living ex- 
ample of the fate which awaits those 
other blues artists who are currently 
following in his footsteps, along the 
folknik circuit. 

Still, one must admit that Josh per- 
forms his exaggerations—his melodra- 
matic tricks and his cliches—with con- 
sumate artistry. He works, he has the 
background, and of his kind he is pro- 
vably the best. 

These two LPs, containing fairly recent 
examples of his work, are a mixed bag. 
The “Chain Gang” collection is almost 
a complete write-off, thanks to a vocal 
group which envelopes the singer like 
alead overcoat. Nothing moves, not even 
‘Dip Your Finger”, which is usually 
one of Josh’s better numbers. “At Mid- 
tight” is an improvement and several 
performances compare favourably with 
his early and definitive versions on the 
Decca, Disc, and Musicraft labels. Aided 
on most tracks by Sam Gary and Al 
Hall, Josh deals out the practised flam- 
boyance most effectively on “Timber”, 
“Scandalize”, “Don’t Lie” and “Jelly, 


A discography of all British 
jazz releases, complete with 
full personnels and recording 
dates. Compiled by GEORGE 
CHERRINGTON. 


Price: 


JAZZ CATALOGUE 
1960 


The first volume of what is intended to be an annual publication. 
In limited supply, so do not wait—order your copy now! 


10/6. 
JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, London W.12. 


This valuable book includes 
more than 600 personnels, 
and is the only complete 
discography of its kind in 
existence. 


Post free. 


Jelly”. Occasionally, one can still detect 
faint echoes of Blind Lemon, with 
whom White was associated in the 
‘twenties, and the guitar intro to “Jelly” 
could almost be taken for the work of 
the latter-day, unamplified, Lightnin’ 
Hopkins. 
Not really the blues, then, but as good 
an introduction to them as you'll find. 
TS. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


| CONCENTRATE ON YOU: 

Crazy Love; Fool That | Am; |! Concentrate On 
You; Lord You Made Us Human; The Song Is 
Ended; Forgotten (16 min.)—Good Morning 
Heartache; While We’re Young; Daybreak; ! Got 
It Bad; Show Me The Way; Misery (16 min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14063. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


I must admit right away a strong pen- 
chant for Dinah’s work. This record 
may be too commercial for some but 
Miss Washington, nevertheless, brings 
to these standard pops a quality rarely 
accorded to them by the average vocalist 
today. 

The accompaniments are unnecessarily 
schmaltzy, and Paul Webster’s impecc- 
able but non-jazz trumpet playing adds 
little to the over-all presentation. Nor 
does the inclusion of a “heavenly” choir 
on “Lord, You Made Us Human” do 
anything but detract from  Dinah’s 
natural gospel style. A moving perform- 
ance of the Duke’s “I Got It Bad’, and 
a swinging version of Ferde Grofe’s 
“Daybreak”, featuring some good guitar, 
are the best tracks. 

Pike 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 


“EVERY TRUE JAZZ FAN IS 
BORN WITHIN THE SOUND 
OF DOBELL’S”’ 


There is some mystery as to who said this first. But everyone's 
been saying it since. 


DOBELL’S RECORD SHOPS 


10 Rathbone Place, 
London, W.1\. 
LANgham 0625 
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A GREAT RE-ISSUE SERIES 
STARTS THIS MONTH WITH... 


LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG 


HIS GREATEST YEARS CVOL. 1.) 


PARLOPHONE PMC1140 


The First Sixteen titles recorded by the Hot Five, re-issued 
complete in their original chronological session order 
‘My heart’ to ‘Big Fat Ma and Skinny Pa’ 


THE REST OF THE HOT FIVES AND ALL THE HOT SEVENS TO FOLLOW 

FALL FOR THESE TOO! Dear 
Wil 

Fats 
the A 
FROM DENMARK FROM AMERICA reade 
disc, | 
PAPA BUE’S VIKING JAZZBAND MITCHELL ‘BOOTY’ WOOD ard : F 
‘BEWARE THE VIKINGS ARE OVER US’ ‘BOOTY’ of a0 

Parlophone PMC1141 (mono) PCS3011 (stereo) Columbia (Lansdowne Series) 33$X1342 (mono only) The 

Titles include:— ‘Sobbin’ Blues’, ‘1919 March’, ‘Weary Blues’, Personnel includes: Shorty Baker, Paul Gonsalves, follov 
‘Bogalusa Strut’. Dickie Wells. Vic Dickenson and Cue Porter. choru 
bars— 
Ghee. 
alto s 
BRITISH TRAD 
follov 
AMERICAN MODERN ‘CHRIS BARBER INTERNATIONAL? Vol. III v. 
In 
THE AL COHN—ZOOT SIMS QUINTET Miles 
“YOU'’N ME’ Mercury MMC14071 (mono only) Columbia (Lansdowne Series) 33SX1346 (mono) SCX3392 (stereo) - > 
Titles include:— ‘Too many drivers’ (Vocal Ottilie Patterson), 0 
Titles include:— ‘On the Alamo’, ‘Love for sale’, ‘The Opener ‘Revival’ (featuring Joe Harriott, alto sax), ‘Creole Love call’. on Vi 
of wh 


THE BLUES 


‘FACE TO FACE WITH THE BLUES’ 
‘ROOSEVELT SYKES’ 


Titles include:— ‘Careless Love’ 
‘Night time is the right time’ 


Columbia (Lansdowne Series) 33SX1343 (mono only) 


FILM SOUND TRACK JAZZ 
‘THE SUBTERRANEANS’ 


Featured soloists include: Gerry Mulligan, Art Farmer, 
Art Pepper, Bob Enevoldsen. 


MGM C864 (mono) MGM CS6038 (stereo) 


2 
GEORGE MELLY JOHNNY LETMAN 
tet 
‘The Psychological Significance MR. ACKER BILK Quarte 
of Animal symbolism in and his Paramount Jazz Band ‘INTRODUCING 
JOHNNY LETMAN’ 
American Negro Folk Music es “ACKER” (Vol. 2) 
and all that Jazz Columbia (Lansdowne Series) 
Columbia (Lansdowne Series) SEG8103 (mono only) 
du Jazz’ 1960 


EMI RECORDS LTD + EMI House - 


20, Manchester Square + London w.1 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


BLUE NOTES 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to the review of the 
Fats Navarro LP (Blue Note 1531) in 
the August issue, for the benefit of J.J. 
readers who might purchase this superb 
disc, it should be pointed out that Leon- 
ard Feather’s identification of the order 
of solos on Double Talk is incorrect. 
The actual sequence of soloists is as 
follows: First chorus—Navarro; second 
chorus—McGhee; third chorus: first 16 
bars—Navarro, second 16 bars—Mc- 
Ghee. The chase choruses following the 
alto solos are given correctly. It should 
also be noted that the same routine is 
followed on the alternate master of this 
piece, issued on Blue Note BLP 1532. 

Finally, a word on the review of the 
Miles Davis LP, BLP 1501. Contrary 
to Kennedy Brown’s comments, several 
of these works have been issued here, 
on Vogue LDE 028 and LDE 064, both 


: of which correspond to the original Blue 


IF YOU LIVE IN 


WALES or the WEST 


COME TO 


CITY RADIO 


2 CHURCHILL WAY, CARDIFF 
TEL: 28169 


FOR YOUR 


JAZZ RECORDS 


—New and second hand: Huge selection 
—Used records taken in part exchange 


—Mail Order Service: Phone or write 


Note ten-inch issues. 
A. H. HUNTER, 
Beckenham, 
Kent. 
1.C.T.M. 


Dear Sir, 

It occurs to me that in these days of 
tape recorders, when clubs have been 
formed the world over with the object 
of sending tape recorded letters to mem- 
bers, that Jazz Journal could be associa- 
ted with a similar idea for the followers 
of jazz. I envisage space each month 
being devoted to the names and address- 
es of enthusiasts together with a brief 
description of their jazz likes, and the 
speeds at which their recorders operate. 

I am sure that there would be a great 
interest in such a scheme and if a 
nominal charge of, say, 2/- be made for 
an insertion of so many words etc. then 
Jazz Journal would not be under any 
financial strain. 


JOHN G. FEATHERSTONE, 
Manchester. 


PUNCH & JUDY 
Dear Sir, 

I have been a regular reader of Jazz 
Journal for several years now, and 
throughout that period I have probably 
obtained more enjoyment from Stanley 
Dance’s articles than any other. Much 
of the time I have agreed with his views, 
though on occasion I have found his 
taste in jazz to be too puritanical. How- 
ever, as I believe it the duty of a critic 
to speak his mind as long as he reports 
objectively, I have never taken serious 
objection to his writings. 

In your August issue, I’m afraid, Mr. 
Dance has finally gone too far. His 
spiteful attack on Judy Garland was out- 
rageous. 

Personally, I don’t see the necessity 
to review a Garland performance in 
a strictly jazz periodical. But as Stanley 
obviously did, why didn’t he apply hon- 
est criticism where it was due? Mr. 
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Dance offered no criticism of the per- 
formance at all, except to indicate his 
personal dislike of Judy’s act. His sneer- 
ing condescension is an insult to a very 
great artist and does him no credit. 

Judy can inject meaning into the most 
banal lyric, albeit in a different manner 
to Billie Holiday. I enjoy both artists 
equally and feel that the snobbish atti- 
tude of many people in the jazz world 
that only jazz performers can bring 
feeling and worth their work is to be 
deplored. 

I was delighted to know that the vast 
majority of Mr. Dance’s fellow critics 
—and the peasants in the audience— 
strongly disagreed with his bigoted views. 

RIAN KING, 
Woking, Surrey. 


OPEN UP THAT WINDOW 


Dear Sir, 

It is gratifying to see that Jazz Journal 
still carries on its policy of presenting 
wide and informative coverage of the 
jazz scene. Nowadays we have so much 
noisy rubbish laid before us that we are 
bemused and bewildered by the welter 
of mediocre material. More power to 
those who try to bring a little light into 
the general gloom. 

We are beset by hordes of “pop” 
singers, guitarists whose ability is limited 
to nervous single-string jangling noise. 
Tradomania is assailing us. (Why drink 
pump-water when there’s vintage wine 
to be had?) Now and again some of 
the trad bands display a little verve. For 
the most part they clank dismally on, 
trotting out banal, derivative choruses 
and unkempt ensembles. 

Play the moppets a solo by King 
Oliver, Roy Eldridge, Howard McGhee, 
or Art Farmer and they’re lost! Carry 
on with the great work of enlightenment. 

C. L. DAVIES, 
Willenhall, 
Staffs. 


NEWS FOR EVERY 


JAZZ FAN! 
A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER £1 POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 


38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.3. 


Telephone: AVEnue 779] 
THOUSANDS OF LP & EP 
BARGAINS IN STOCK 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
(continued from page 27) 


267. Baitle of the Saxes (refer March 
1961) 

George Cherrington of Nottingham 
believes that the gimmick on this Cole- 
man Hawkins session was for the saxo- 
phones to take a “lucky dip” in various 
pairings, and mentions that Spotlite has 
Shavers, Hawk and the rhythm section 
only. Who can provide a complete run- 
down for the remaining three titles? 


219. Queries, Queries all the Time 
(refer March 1960 and March 1961) 

George Cherrington again, with a re- 
minder that the date already quoted for 
the Slam Stewart coupling (October 23, 
1939) originated in the old “Encyclo- 
paedia of Swing” by Edgar Jackson and 
Leonard Hibbs, published by Decca in 
the dark wartime days. It does indeed 
appear in my copy, but George says it 
is incorrect. He suggests an approximate 
date of early September 1939 by master- 
comparison, with which I am in full 
agreement. 


Swing Music—Tapes—LPs— 
Out-of-Print |Recordings—Rare 
Radio Broadcasts—Never Issued— 
Air Checks—All Great Swing Bands 
SWING MUSIC 
Box 121, Port Huron, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 


NEW ORLEANS 
(continued from page 3) 


Icon is busy producing samples from 
some of these unique, priceless club 
meetings. The first album, Icon LP.1, is 
called “Creole Blues by George Gues- 
non” and presents genuine Creole blues 
singing and playing while LP.2 is the 
first volume of Mills’ “Root, Bone and 
Marrow, Flower” series with a band 
composed of Punch Miller, John Handy 
clarinet, Eddie Morris trombone, Gall- 
aud on piano, Emmanuel Sayles banjo, 
Sylvester Handy bass and Alex Bigard 
drums. 

The third issue and the second volume 
of “Root, Bone and Marrow, Flower” 
is subtitled “Sonnets From Algiers” with 
Kid Thomas and his Creole Jazz Band 
featuring Paul “Polo” Barnes, with Louis 
Nelson on trombone, Emmanuel Paul 
tenor, Joe James piano, Creole George 
Guesnon banjo and Sammy Penn drums. 
This is probably the most successful of 
three significant releases, but Mills’ 
played me tapes of his future albums, 
including some lovely quartet music 
with Polo Barnes and Billie and De De 
Pierce, whose artistry was superbly dem- 
onstrated to me by an impromptu session 
in their own home deep in the coloured 
quarter. 

The fervent, untiring work of Grayson 
Mills, aided and abetted Bill Russell and 
Dick Allen, who constantly discover 
more foregotten jazz pioneers during 
their work at Tulane, is giving a real 
hope for the future to the men who con- 
stitute the living legend of New Orleans. 


File your Jazz Journals inan 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth. 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked’ 
on spine at 13/6 post free. 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


fAZZ JOURNAL, 1958, 1959, complete-bound, hard board 
covers gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 


1960—41/-. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 9d., post 3d. 


“CODA” THE CANADIAN 14ZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
Record Reviews. july, 1961, issues now available from: Jazz 
Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price Is. 9d., post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 


“JACK TEAGARDEN’S MUSIC”—Howard Waters’ remarkable 
bio-discography, 222 pages. Published by Walter C. Allen. 
6d 


Price: 32s. 6d. 


INDEX 1960. A full and complete index to Jazz Journal, including 
all records reviewed is available from this office, price 5/- 


post free 


SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW ACCEPTED FOR 
MAGAZINE: See adv’t on page 16. 


SHEET MUSIC: Piano copies of famous Jelly Roll Morton 
numbers: Winin’ Boy Blues/Mamie’s Blues/The Naked Dance/ 
The Crave/Big Fat Ham/Buddy Bolden’s Blues/The Miserere/ 
Sweet Substitute/We Are Elks/My Home Is In A Southern 
Town/If You Knew/Why 


Panassié) 


‘METRONOME’ 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication, 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


REQUIRED—Modern/Mainstream and Popular Vocal LP’ 
Good Condition essential. Details please! To 97 Chestnu: 
Grove, New Malden, Surrey. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA WHANSON, DENTON 
MANCHESTER. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 record: 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 180 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standari 
23/6. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG 
2745. 

STORYVILLE, SONET and DEBUT records—several recorded it 
Copenhagen. Free catalogues. Louis Barnewitz, New Orleans 
Taasingegade 51. Copenhagen. 

JAZZ, also Classical, Popular, LPs, EPs, bought at best price 
(details first, please) and sold. Ives, 110 Magdalen Street 
Norwich. 

WANTED Jazz. Swing, Folk, Blues, Western records, @ 
speeds. Large collection considered. Condition, price, Warren 
106 Cambridge St. Norwich, Norfolk. 

A FINE LIST of Jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargait 


prices. The Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Roat 
Glasgow, W.1. 
MODERN/MAINSTREAM LP collection for sale. Reasonable 


Prices. Many bargains. Your unwanted LP’s considered for 
part exchange. SAE for details to 97 Chestnut Grove, New 
Malden, Surrey. Malden 3301. Callers welcome! 

MERSEYSIDE Jazz Collectors forming record appreciation society 
If interested write to Bryan Workman, 27 Percy Street 
Liverpool 8. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


TO CONTINUE... ( all 12” except where noted ) 
1 COUNT BASIE—Texas Sh./Every Tub/Time Out/John’s Idea/Shorty G./Cherokee/Topsy/+4 39/6 
2 DON BYAS—Candy/How High? /Byas a Drink/Free and Easy/Sept. In the Rain/+5 45/6 
3 BLUES N’ TROUBLE—11 items by Big Joe, Li’l Son Jackson, Mance Lipscomb, Black Ace, et al. 48/6 
4 CLIFFORD BROWN—Tiny Capers/Gone With the W. /Finders Keepers/ Dahout/Joy Spring/+3 45/6 
5 CHICAGO JAZZ: 1927-28—Condon: 4 titles/Mck-C.: 4 t./Mole: 1 t./Freeman: 2 t. 46/6 
6 COUNTRY NEGRO JAM SESSIONS (Butch Cage, Willie Thomas, et al): 14 items 48/6 
7 BILL DOGGETT—Ram-Bunk-Shus/Chloe/Soft/King Bee/Shindig/Easy/Honey/Ding Dong/+4 45/6 
8 ELITE SYNCOPATIONS—10 Famous Rags by the Chris Barber Band. Slightly soiled cover. 29/6 
9 DUKE ELLINGTON COMPOSITIONS (all star band incl. Webster, Tizol, Ray Linn, et al)—10 items 23/6 
10 BUD FREEMAN’S ALL STARS (Wild Bill, Ed Hail, Hucko, V. Brown, Tough, et al)—Blue Room/ You're 

My Everything/Room With a View/Sentimental Baby/Time On My Hands/Honeysuckle R./ +6 29/6 


STAN GETZ IN POLAND—Darn That Dream/Out of Nowhere/But Not For Me/Cherokee/etc (10 inch) 29/6 
12 BILLIE HOLIDAY—Strange Fruit/Fine and M./Yesterdays/I Gotta Right . ./I Cover the W’front/I’ll Be 


— 


Seeing You/Lover, Come Back/How Am I To Know/S unny Side of St./My Old Flame/+2 47/6 
13. MAX KAMINSKY (w. various Condon gps.)—-Love Nest /Own Back Yard/Don’t Leave Me, Daddy/Rose 

Room/Mandy/Can’t Cheat a Cheater/Guess Who’s In Town/All the Wrongs . ./Eccentric/ +3 47/6 
14 LIGHTNIN’ IN NEW YORK (L. Hopkins)—Take It Easy/Mighty Crazy/Lightnin’s Piano Boogie/ +5 48/6 
15 LIKE ’ER HOT (12 R & B items by Bobby Bland, Junior Parker, Johnny Ace, Gatemouth Brown et al) 47/6 
16 BUNK JOHNSON—Thriller Rag/Weary BI./Franklin St./Big Chief B. Axe/Dusty BI./Shine/ +6 47/6 
17 GENE KRUPA (10 of his most famous recordings, feat. Anita O’Day, Roy Eldridge, & others) 37/6 
18 WINGY MANNONE (w. Matlock, Wrightsman, Kessel, Fatool, et al)—Isle of Capri/Blue Heaven/What Good 

Is You/I Must Be Dreaming/Confessin’/Sugar/Sleepy Time Down South/ +5 37/6 
19 MEMPHIS SLIM—Frisco Bay/I Believe Ill Settle Down/Darlin’ I Miss You/Rock Me Baby/+5 36/8 
20 PUNCH MILLER—Play Jack Carey/Corrine/Casey Jones/Buddy Petit’s Bl./Buddy Petit’s Jump/+5 48/6 
21 ROY PALMER—Careless Love/Georgia Gr./Ky. Bl./ Barrel H. St./Tiger Moan/Sic Em Tige/ +2 29/6 
22 PORTRAIT OF PEE WEE (w. Braff, Freeman, Dickenson et al)—That Old Feeling/World On a String/It All 

Depends On You/If I Had You/Pee Wee BI./Oh No!/I Used to Love You/+2 41/- 
23 BESSIE SMITH—Empty Bed/Backwater/He’s Got Me Goin’/Long Old Rd./Shipwreck/Send Me To the 

*Lectric Chair/Trombone Cholly/Blue Spirit/On Revival Day/Moan, Mourners/Preachin’ BI. 45/6 


24 LUCKY THOMPSON (w. J. Hamilton, B. Taylor, O. Pettiford, O. Johnson)—Tune For Tex/Mr E-Z/ +3 35/3 
25 TRUMPET INTERLUDE (features for Emmett Berry, B. Clayton, C. Brown, B. Butterfield, Diz, F. Newton, 


Shavers, Joe Thomas, Jonah Jones, Hot Lips Page, and others)—12 items 29/6 
26 T-BONE WALKER—T-Bone BI./Shufflin’ the BI./Evenin’/Play On Little Girl/Blues Rock/ +7 47/6 
27 CHUCK WILLIS (R & B) Betty and Dupree/That Train Is Gone/Love Me Cherry/Juanita/My Life/+8 47/6 
28 LESTER YOUNG (Kansas City, 6)—Three Little Words/4 O’Clock Drag/I Got Rhythm/Jo Jo (EP) 13/6 


BACK NUMBERS! We have recently acquired good stocks of back numbers of JAZZ JOURNAL, DOWN BEAT, 
THE GRAMOPHONE, JAZZ REVIEW, RECORD RESEARCH and others. Please send wants lists! 
DON’T FORGET ...! We can supply MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and SOUND EQUIPMENT. Advice gladly given. 


Write now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: Thought for the month (and every month!)... If all the records advertised by us during the past year or so were 
put on one list they would still be only a small fraction of our stock! 
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VO G U THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 

BIG NAMES IN 

A BIG CATALOGUE 


LAE 12253 


= 


LAE 2 DJANGO REINHARDT ET SON 
= Quintette du Hot Club de France 
Porto Cabello; Blues Clair; Swing 


Dynamique; Lover Man; Symphony; 
DZNBIRDINCONCERT Melodie Au Crepuscule; Swing Guitar 


? Place De Broukere; Improvisation; St 
Louis Blues; Belleville; Viper’s dreamjam 
3] L 4 


es Yeux Noirs; Minor swing 


DIZN "BIR D 
WITHERSPOON-MULLIGAN 
WEBSTER with Mel Lewis, } 4 
Leroy Vinnegar, & Jimmy Rowles DIZNBIRD 
Times are gettin’ tougher than tough; 
How long; Corina, Corina; C.C. Rider; te wy 
Roll ’Em Pete; Everyday; Outskirts = 
of town; Goin’ to Kansas City; Trouble a Vd 


in mind; St. Louis Blues 


DIZZY GILLESPIE & CHARLIE 
PARKER IN CONCERT 


2238 A Night in Tunisia; Dizzy Atmosphere; 
wind Groovin’ High; Confirmation; Swing 
low sweet; Tin Tin Daeo; Oo-Shoo-be- 
doo-be; Ending (School Days) 


THE FIVE OF US! 

THE JAZZ FIVE 

Vic Ash & Harry Klein 

with Brian Dee, Malcolm 
Cecil, Bill Eyden, Tony Mann 


aie There it is; The Five Of Us; Hootin’; 
ae THE TRUTH! ’Pon my soul; Autumn leaves; Still 


+ LES McCANN LTD Life F 
with Leroy Vinnegar & Ron Jefferson THE JAZZ FIVE. 


Vakushna; A little 4 for God & Co; 
Vil remember April; Fish this week; 
How high the moon; This can’t be 
love; For Carl Perkins; The Truth 


featuring vic and Harry | Klen 
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